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Cram’s Instructional Bookkeeping Wall Charts 


“The greatest innovation in bookkeeping teaching aids” 
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Read what an Indiana teacher says after using these charts: 


“I have taught bookkeeping in the high schools of Indiana for many 
years and | know the problems and needs of the teacher. Your six 
bookkeeping charts illustrating the steps of the bookkeeping cycle 
are the greatest innovation in bookkeeping teaching aids since the 
printing of the first bookkeeping textbooks. They are especially 
timely now when emphasis is being placed on visual aids in educa- 
tion. They rank with the textbook as a tool for doing a better 
teaching job.”’ 


TITLES OF CHARTS 


Chart No. 1 — Recording and Posting the Opening Entry 

Chart No. 2— Jdournalizing. Posting and Preparing a Trial Balance 
Chart No. 3 — Work Sheet and Financial Statements 

Chart No. 4— Closing the Ledger (for a Service Business) 

Chart No. 5 — Adjusting the Ledger 

Chart No. 6 — The Bookkeeping Cycle 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


Fourth Edition—By Loso and Agnew 


For many years SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE has been establishing a 


record of popularity in office training programs. Now you can get a new fourth 
edition that is completely up to date. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE integrates and corre- 
lates in one course all the related secretarial and general 
office skills and knowledges. Skills developed in other 
courses are combined with new skills and knowledges 
to prepare students for the first job in business. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is available with an 


optional workbook, an optional filing practice set, and 
an optional series of tests. 
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Business Education Today and Tomorrow 

















In our field, above all others, the necessity for keeping abreast of the times 
is of prime importance. If we lag behind in business or educational practices, 
much of the effectiveness of our teaching is lost. 


I have never met a teacher or administrator in our field who was not over- 
whelmed with the duties and activities of his job — happy and enthusiastic 
withal, but overworked. In spite of all the fine literature, magazines, research 
studies, local, state, and national publications, organizational magazines, and 
institutional material, it becomes literally a full-time task to keep up with the 
sources. It becomes another full-time task to study and digest this material. 
All of this cannot be added to our already full-time job of teaching or adminis- 
tering without seriously impairing the effectiveness of our work. 


The problem is to find some source of digesting and selecting these materials 
so that the specific areas most significant to us are readily available. Most of us 
are aware of the fact that much of this material is produced or conceived by 
leaders in our field. Much of it is discussed and interpreted by them, and we 
invariably find several of these leaders speaking, participating in a forum, or 


demonstrating at one of the many state, regional, or national business teachers’ 
meetings. 


In part, the solution to the problem is to attend as many of these meetings 
as we can. It gives us respite from our overwhelming duties; it gives us a 
change of scenery; we return to our job with the feeling that others in our 
field have kindred problems; and above all, we have achieved a great deal 
toward ‘‘keeping up”’ with the educational world. 


It is always with a great deal of satisfaction that we return from professional 
meetings bearing references and notations of material we should read, or 
sketches and outlines of activities we should try carrying out. 


Business educators today stand upon the horizon of a great new day —a 
day that is being achieved after years of seemingly endless trials and tribula- 
tions. Complete national unification, although not fully realized, seems almost 
within reach for everyone, and with it comes opportunities for greater pro- 
fessional participation. 


There will be larger, more important meetings, in which many of the great 
and near great in business education will participate. There will be meetings that 
will be held near enough so that all of us can afford to attend. Perhaps I should 
say near enough so that no one can afford not to attend. There will be re- 
gional meetings to bring these great men practically into your own home town. 


With this unification of organizations will come a unification of publications 
concentrating the literature into fewer sources with greater insight into the 
selection of material. As our literature improves, we will gain in professional 
stature. Our task of keeping well informed will be vastly more effective. 


A fests Uf Jfsaeranr 


Marsdon A. Sherman, president of California Busi- 
ness Education Association; Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 
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It Can Be Done! 


by MARY JOAN REAGAN 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT, NORTH UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


UNIONTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Credit is hereby given to the principal of North Union High School, 
William J. Means, and to the other teachers of the Commercial De- 
partment for helping make possible the improvements explained in 


the following article. 


Genet Stull, Josephine DeMichelis, and Bur- 


ton E. Tarr besides Miss Reagan comprise the faculty of the Commer- 
cial Department. 


During the past five years the administra- 
tion and the teachers at North Union High 
School, Uniontown, Pennsylvania, have 
effected many changes in the organization, 
the curriculum, and the student personnel 
of the business department. They have 
endeavored to make the department most 
effective by the use of the following tech- 
niques and methods: 


1. By teaching exploratory work as part of the junior 
business training course in the sophomore year, 
the students discover which of the three basic 
sections of the curriculum they wish to pursue. 


2. The schedule was changed in 1944 from the old 
“bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting re- 
quired of all” setup to three distinct courses — 
the secretarial, the bookkeeping, and the clerical. 


3. Personality guidance has been given more empha- 
sis during the last eight years, especially in the 
following courses: salesmanship, office practice, 
junior business training, and consumer education. 
Each year the office practice class publishes a 
brief mimeographed booklet on “Personality in 
Business.” 


4. Vocational guidance to help students choose their 
careers is given by various businessmen and 
women from the vicinity of Uniontown; these 
people speak on such topics as telephone work, 
personality and dress, and the requirements for 
sales, bookkeeping, and secretarial positions. 


5. During the school year 1948-1949, the following 
types of speakers lectured at North Union High 
School on the following topics: 


(a) A real estate agent who spoke on “An Insur- 
ance and Real Estate Stenographer.” 

(b) A court stenographer who lectured on “Step- 
ping Stones to the Court Room.” 

(c) A dancing teacher whose subject was “‘Per- 
sonality, Posture, and Poise.” 

(d) An accountant who spoke on “Advantages of 
Learning Bookkeeping.” 

(e) A Pennsylvania state employment repre- 
sentative whose subject was “Jobs in the 
Uniontown Area.” 

(f) An expert in the sale of cosmetics who spoke 
on “The Correct Application of Cosmetics.” 


6. Since 1946, eight new machines have been pur- 
chased for the office practice course: five Monroe 
adding machines, one Remington Rand adding 
machine, one Corona adding machine, and one 
A. B. Dick Mimeograph. A new I.B.M. ditto and 
a new I.B.M. electric typewriter are in the school 
office, which the students use during the office 
practice periods. 


More business graduates have obtained 
positions as a result of the improvements in 
the department during the last five years. 
From a study made by the department 
bureau during the 1947-1948 term, it was 
found that out of 78 business graduates, 
52 had been placed in sales or office positions 
before the end of August, 1948. As I have 
already explained in a previous article,! 
North Union High School conducts an effec- 
tive placement and follow-up department. 
We send follow-up sheets to the employers 
as soon as we find where our graduates are 
working. On these follow-up sheets the 
employers report various deficiencies that 
the school could overcome in various business 
classes. The employers also mention why 
they are pleased with the work done by the 
former students. The following are several 
statements from the reports of the 1948-1949 
term: 

1. “Easy to get along with but lacks sincerity, which 

will be corrected in time, we believe.” 

2. “Very good — she grasps instructions easily.” 

8. “She is held in high regard. She is considered one 
of the best claim supervisors in this district.” 

4. “It is difficult for a school to remedy personalities 
or appearances, but these two factors generally 
get the job for you. Then it is the initiative you 
show that keeps you there.” 

5. “Grade AAA. I am of the opinion that your 
methods of training would be hard to improve 
upon.” 

6. “His adaptations and application to the job have 
been noteworthy.” 

7. “Feel certain she will improve more as she gains 
experience. Her typing is improving. This was 
her greatest obstacle when she started here.” 


‘Mary Joan Reagan, “An Effective Placement and Follow-Up Department,” The Balance Sheet, May, 1947, pp. 394-397. 
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As a result of the work done by the place- 
ment and follow-up departments, we have 
discovered that our graduates have secured 
positions more readily during the last five 
years than they did before we began to 
make basic changes in the organization, in 
the curriculum, and in the student per- 
sonnel of the department. 


One of our greatest improvements in 
method took place in 1941 when we changed 
from the anniversary method of teaching 
shorthand to the functional method. Through 
this transition, we found that students like 
shorthand better while they are learning it, 
and they also progress sooner into speedy 
and accurate writers. 

Our students in typewriting have also 
made excellent progress. We have graduated 
students from our department during the 
last eight years who attained an average of 
55 net words per minute. Of course, we have 
ulways had some students who have been 
able to type well above 55 words, and at the 
same time some who have fallen below the 
school average of 55 net words per minute. 

During the last two years, we have re- 
leased students for part-time work in the 
offices and stores in Uniontown. For ex- 
ample, the Red Cross representatives call 
on our department every year for help in 
the typing of envelopes and cards for the 
annual Red Cross drive. Through this part- 
time work experience, our business students 
become acquainted with the specific duties 
of the particular office or store in which they 
work. ‘The students report to the office 
practice or salesmanship class on the type 
of organization, the duties performed, and 
the skills used. This year we intend to send 
more students to Uniontown stores and 
offices. 

Before 1944, there were general hindrances 
that existed in the department that the 
principal and the teachers tried to overcome. 
Some of these drawbacks are as follows: 


1. Formerly, it was a common practice to use the 
business department as a “dumping ground” for 
poor students. Through general guidance, tests 
and lectures, we have almost eliminated this 
hindrance. Now, our business department enrolls 
outstanding boys and girls. 


2. It was necessary for students to continue their 
studies at a business school after graduation from 
high school. We have almost entirely eliminated 
this hindrance by intensive training in the 
development of skills during the junior and senior 
years in order that our students will be able to 
secure and hold business positions after gradua- 
tion. The development of a mature business 
personality has been one of the important aims 
in our classes. Our students are beginning to 
show the results of the training in personality 
development. 


3. Before 1941, students believed that there were 
not nearly enough sales, bookkeeping, clerical, 
and secretarial positions for our business gradu- 
ates. This fact proved to be true because some 
of our students were not prepared for specific 
office and store duties. Through our placement 
and follow-up departments, we have shown our 
business students that if they possess the needed 
skills and the type of personality demanded by 
businessmen, they will secure desirable positions. 
On the other hand, the personal-use business 
courses such as salesmanship, consumer education, 
junior business training, and business practice 
give information that an average student will be 
able to use whether he enters business or not 
after graduation. 


Below is an outline that gives a picture of 
our business department at North Union 
High School. The outline illustrates how our 
department has changed from an old- 
fashioned “‘bookkeeping, shorthand, type- 
writing required” setup to a modern three- 
way curriculum. 

From the outline of the various subject 
changes made from 1944 to 1949, one can 
visualize how the teaching of the various 
business subjects has changed to keep pace 
with modern trends in education. It is 
readily seen how business education in the 
high school can develop from a mediocre 
place in the general curriculum to a position 
of outstanding achievement in organization, 
in methods, and in skill training. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT AS IT WAS IN 1944 BEFORE VARIOUS CHANGES TOOK PLACE 
(All Subjects required to become graduated as a business student) 


Ist Year 2nd Year S$rd Year 4th Year 
Required Required Required Required 
Commercial Arith: Bookkeeping I Bookkeeping II Com. Law 
Shorthand I Shorthand II 
Typing I Off. Practice ' 
Typing Il 
Nonbusiness Nonbusiness Nonbusiness Nonbusiness 
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SUBJECT CHANGES FROM 1941 TO 1949 
Year General Shorthand Typewriting 
1944 Beginning of selection Change to Functional 
of students Method 
1945 Introduction of three-way Leslie Method stressed Change to emphasis on 
curriculum stroking power in 
Secretaries to teachers beginning typing 
appointed 
1946 Organization of Placement Fewer students because Students begin working 
and Follow-Up Dept. of exploratory plan part-time 
1947 Survey made on business Typing I taught to 
graduates sophomores 
1948 Organization of Students sent to Uniontown Part-time work for students 
Commercial Honor Club offices for dictation & 
transcription 
1949 Arrangements made for Introduction of double Partition in typing room 
more part-time work period of shorthand & removed 
Plans made for a survey of typing called Transcription 
office & store duties Plans for new simplified 
Gregg system 
BUSINESS CURRICULUM — 1949-1950 TERM 
(Training for Vocational Efficiency and Life) 
Divisions Secretarial Bookkeeping Clerical 
Ist Year Business Practice Business Practice Business Practice 
Required 
Electives Various academic & voca- Various academic & voca- Various academic & voca- 
tional courses tional courses tional courses 
@nd Year Junior Business Junior Business Junior Business 
Required Training Training Training 
Electives Salesmanship & Cons. Ed. Salesmanship & Cons Ed. Typing I 
Typing I Typing I Academic & general courses 
3rd Year Shorthand I Bookkeeping I Salesmanship & Cons. Ed. 
Required Typing I or II Typing I or II Typing I or II 
Electives Bookkeeping I Shorthand I ; 
Salesmanship & Cons. Ed. Salesmanship & Cons. Ed. Bookkeeping I 
4th Year Transcription 


Required 


Office Practice & Com. Law 
Bus. Eng. 


Bookkeeping II 

Office Practice & Com. Law 
Bus. Eng. 

Typing II or III 


Office Practice & Com. Law 
Salesmanship & Cons. Ed. 
Typing II or III 





Electives 


Bookkeeping II 
Salesmanship & Cons. Ed. 


Transcription 
Salesmanship & Cons. Ed. 


Business English 
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The Teaching of Typewriter 


Chain Feeding 


Typisis usually laugh when I tell them 
that we are going to learn “feeds.” Then I 
explain that I mean chain feeding and not 
food. However, the laughter merely adds to 
a congenial atmosphere and sets the stage 
for a proper interest in the learning process. 

Very briefly the purpose of chain feeding 
is explained —how it saves time when 
consecutively typing two or more envelopes, 
cards, or labels. The quantity, two or more, 
should be stressed since too often students 
are under the impression that chain feeding 
is only for quantity typing. 

The theory of saving time can be easily 
proved by timing the addressing of envelopes 
before chain feeding is taught and then after 
the teaching of each “feed.” 

Chain No. 1 is demonstrated and the 
students are observed as they practice it. 
The speed gained by chain feeding can be 
defeated unless efficient working methods 
are employed by the typist in stacking work 
to be typed on the left side of the machine, 
inserting with the left hand, taking out 
with the right hand and placing completed 
work on that side of the machine. 

Actual envelopes are not used for practice 
purposes. Previous instructions are given 
to typists to cut sheets of paper in half 
and fold down an edge for a flap or merely 
to cut sheets of paper the size of envelopes. 
The paper cutter is a permanent fixture of 
the typing room and paper that has been 
used on one side is saved for such purposes. 
Margins are set and students are reminded 
about using single line spacing for four line 
addresses and double spacing for the three 
line addresses. 


The different chain feeds are as follows: 


Chain No. 1. An envelope is placed in the 
machine and addressed in the usual manner. 
Before taking it out of the machine, another 
envelope is dropped in behind the cylinder 
against the paper guide and is inserted 
while the addressed one is twirled out of the 
machine. 


Chain No. 2. This feed is quite similar to 
Chain Feed No. 1 except that two envelopes 
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by MARIETTA CAIN, CONSOLIDATED HIGH SCHOOL 


LAWRENCEBURG. INDIANA 
o 


start this chain. One is inserted in the ma- 
chine and at the same time another is placed 
behind the cylinder. From then on, as the 
addressed envelope is rolled out of the ma- 
chine with the right hand, bringing another 
envelope into writing position, the left hand 
is placing another envelope against the paper 
guide. 

If a quick twist of the cylinder is used in 
Chains 1 and 2, the envelopes will land in a 
basket placed directly behind the type- 
writer. 


Chain No. 3. — Reverse Feed. When one 
envelope has been addressed, it is rolled 
backwards until about one inch of the top 
edge shows. The envelope to be addressed 
is placed between the one inch top and the 
cylinder and is turned backwards into the 
machine. This stacks the envelopes in order 
against the paper table and they can be 
removed when several have accumulated. 

If the typist has several sheets of carbon 
work in the typewriter and a telegram has 
to be typed, or if an error has been dis- 
covered on a bound manuscript, this feed is 
used to good advantage. 


Chain No. 4 — Pocket Feed. This feed is 
especially useful for labels that are too small 
to be inserted in the machine in any other 
manner. A simple pleat or pocket is made 
by inserting paper into the typewriter to 
about the middle of the paper, taking hold 
of both right and left sides of the paper and 
folding an inch or more pleat in it. Envelopes 
are dropped into the pleat and twirled back- 
ward into the typewriter to typing position. 
When the envelope has been addressed, a 
quick twist forward of the cylinder and it is 
released and another can be dropped in. 
Bail rollers are in the “‘off” position for this 
feed. 

This is an unusually quick feed and in 
many instances comes in handy, especially 
if an error is discovered at the bottom of 
several sheets of duplicated work or if forms 
or circulars are to be filled in at the bottom 
of the page. 

(Concluded on page 215) 
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Those concerned with distributive education 
must at last frankly confront and appraise 
this discomforting revelation: that, in gen- 
eral, there is little inclination among retail 
merchants to favor applicants for sales 
positions who have graduated from high 
schools as distributive education or retail 
selling majors. To state the case in more 
general terms, retail merchants show little 
genuine interest (as distinguished from 
“‘mouth-service” interest) in whether sales 
applicants have followed a commercial or 
college preparatory course or taken distri- 
butive or secretarial subjects, or whether 
they have earned high grades or low, or 
even whether they have graduated from or 
quit high school. 

Newspaper employment advertisements 
give evidence of merchants’ lack of interest 
in the school backgrounds of prospective 
sales employees. Rarely does an advertise- 
ment for a retail store salesperson refer to 
schooling. A recent analysis of the “Help 
Wanted” advertisements appearing in seven 
consecutive issues of The New York Times 
disclosed not a single advertisement of the 
many for retail salespersons which either 
specifically or implicitly made reference to 
any aspect of school background. In con- 
trast, 27 advertisements for office clerks 
(nontypewriting), 32 for typists, and 22 for 
stenographers, representing 81 different 
firms, either specified high school gradua- 
tion or, in several instances, requested a 
description of the applicant’s education. 

What is the basis of merchants’ apparent 
indifference to the high school backgrounds 
of their sales employees? Since it can hardly 


‘A complete account of the results of this investigation has been 


Selling Performance and 
Contentment in Relation to 
School Background 


by ALBERT C. MOSSIN, CHAIRMAN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


This article is based upon a study of the selling 
performance 
relation to their high school background and in- 
telligence, the study completed by Dr. Mossin at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


and contentment of salesgirls in 


be interpreted to connote lack of concer 
for the quality of their sales personnel, it 
must be attributed, at least in part, to a 
feeling among them that high school back- 
ground as such, whatever its specific 
character, quality, and extent, contributes 
little or nothing toward the development of 
those specific skills and attitudes that make 
for competence and satisfaction in sales- 
work. An investigation was recently under- 
taken by me for the purpose of discovering, 
among other things, the bases, if any, for 
these negative attitudes, especially that vis- 
a-vis high school distributive education. A 
synopsis of the nature of the investigation 
together with its principal findings and 
implications is presented here.! 

DEVELOPMENT AND PROCEDURE. Attention 
was directed primarily toward determining 
whether distributive occupational subjects, 
such as retail selling, merchandising, sales- 
manship, and consumer goods, offered in 
the public high schools of New York City 
and its environs (including communities 
within ten miles of the city limits) were 
more effective than other high school sub- 
jects in developing skills and attitudes that 
make for efficiency and contentment in 
retail saleswork. The study also concerned 
itself with the relation of certain other 
factors to sales ability and contentment, 
the most important of which were scholastic 
achievement, amount of schooling com- 
pleted, regularity of school attendance, 
intelligence, and age. 

The problem required securing the co- 
operation of a large number of salesclerks 
working under comparable conditions who 


ublished in the volume entitled, “Selling Performance aad 


Contentment in Relation to School Background,” Contributions to Education No. 952, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, 1949. 
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had been recently and adequately exposed 
to the curricular offerings of public high 
schools in New York City and the indicated 
environs. A group of such individuals was 
secured as subjects through the co-operation 
of one of the largest department stores in 
New York City. They were selected from 
the sales staff of this single large store 
rather than from the staffs of several 
independently managed smaller stores in 
order to avoid complications due to inter- 
store variations in management, personnel 
training policies, and working conditions 
that would have beset a multi-store investi- 
zation. 
. Since a major purpose of the investigation 
was to ascertain the possible differential 
effects of various high school curricula upon 
selling performance and contentment, sales- 
persons were selected as subjects who could 
be separated into mutually exclusive groups, 
each representative of a distinct high school 
curriculum. It was necessary, at the same 
time, to keep the subjects as homogeneous 
as possible in certain other factors, such as 
sex, marital status, amount of selling expe- 
rience, nature and duration of current selling 
assignment in the co-operating store, and 
source, amount, recency, and nature of 
education. The need for such precaution 
was apparent: if any of the foregoing factors 
were favorably or unfavorably related to 
selling performance and contentment and 
if they happened to concentrate dispro- 
portionately in a given group of salesclerks 
(say those with distributive education back- 
grounds), evaluations of that group’s selling 
performances and contentment might be so 
influenced as to either obscure or falsely 
indicate differential effects of school cur- 
ricula. Accordingly, each subject was re- 
quired to be an unmarried female and to 
meet a number of other limiting specifica- 
tions designed to control the above-indicated 
factors of selling experience and education. 

Ninety of the co-operating store’s sales- 
girls met all specifications and constituted 
the subject group. All but twelve had either 
graduated from high school or were seniors 
at the time of their participation in the 
investigation. The twelve exceptions all 
had completed the lower half of grade eleven. 
All but a few had last been in contact with 
high school in June, 1945, less than two 
months prior to their participation in the 
investigation. None had ever attended a 
private high school, a business school, or a 
college. 

The subjects were distributed according 
to high school curriculum background as 
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follows: College Preparatory, 40; Commer- 
cial, 28; Distributive Education, 13; Cloth- 
ing Arts, 9. The curriculum backgrounds of 
the salesgirls classified as College Prepara- 
tory, or Clothing Arts were distinctly College 
Preparatory, Commercial, or Clothing Arts 
in character. The Distributive Education 
group while not as distinctly distributive 
occupational as was desired — six of the 
salesgirls so classified had completed only 
two semesters (180 class periods) of distri- 
butive occupational subjects (retail selling, 
merchandising, etc.) — was nevertheless 
definitely distinguishable as a group apart 
from the other groups in that none of the 
members of the latter groups had taken any 
distributive occupational subjects whatever. 

Date on the subjects’ high school curricula, 
grades, number of credits earned, and atten- 
dance records and also their intelligence 
quotients were obtained from transcripts 
of their high school records. Data on the 
subjects’ selling experience and the nature 
of their current selling assignments were 
obtained from personnel and other records 
of the co-operating store, from interviews 
with the subjects, and from reports ‘by 
specially trained observers. 

The purposes of the study required that 
each subject be (1) interviewed concerning 
certain of her school experiences, (2)admin- 
istered specially constructed instruments 
designed to evaluate her job contentment, 
and (3) observed at work for the purpose of 
rating her sales ability. Three instruments 
were constructed to evaluate the subjects’ 
job contentment: a Job-Functions Interest 
Blank, a Job-Conditions Satisfaction Ques- 
tionnaire, and a Job-Ranking Tect. 

The Job-Functions Interest Blank required 
the subject to express in quantitative terms 
her interest in respect to each of forty 
functions commonly encountered in sales 
positions of the types held by the subjects 
of the present investigation. The functions 
represented in the blank were obtained from 
job analyses made available by the co- 
operating store and from interviews with and 
observations of a number of the. store’s 
salesgirls. Examples of such functions are: 


Help customers select merchandise 

Write sales checks 

Inspect incoming merchandise for defects 
Arrange displays on counter 

Make up tallies 


The Job-Conditions Satisfaction Ques- 
tionnaire was designed to focus the subjects’ 
self-evaluative attentions upon such occupa- 
tional considerations as working conditions 
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and arrangements, human relations, selling 
self-confidence, and future prospects. 

‘The Job-Ranking Test required the subject 
to rank fifteen familiar types of department 
store positions, among which was included 
“‘salesgirl,” in order of her preference. The 
subject’s score on this test corresponded 
with the rank she assigned the position of 
“salesgirl.” 

In the course of her interview each sales- 
girl was asked to evaluate her high school 
subjects (a) in respect to their relative power 
to arouse interest in retail selling as a voca- 
tion and (b) in respect to their practical 
value for retail saleswork. The former line 
of inquiry was aimed at determining whether 
distributive education subjects could be 
differentiated from other school subjects on 
the basis of their power to generate interest 
in saleswork. It was reasoned that particular 
significance would attach to such interest- 
generating power if a positive correlation 
were found between the salesgirls’ job- 
functions interest scores and their sales 
ability ratings, for it could then be argued 
that the distributive subjects that generated 
the interest in selling must have thereby 
effected some increment in the salesgirls’ 
sales ability also. 


The Distributive salesgirls were interrog- 
ated, in addition, concerning their liking 
for distributive occupational subjects as 
compared with their liking for other high 
school subjects. ‘The purpose of this inquiry 
was to secure data for testing the belief, 
common among distributive educators, that 
distributive subjects hold more interest for 
certain students (presumably those who 
elect such subjects) than do the more tradi- 
tional academic subjects and that they 
tend, therefore, to keep such students in 
school longer. 


After each subject had been interviewed 
and administered the job contentment 
instruments she was shopped and rated on 
four different occasions, once by each of 
four trained female shoppers. The shoppers 
were provided a specially designed rating 
form for the purpose that incorporated a 
number of carefully established criteria of 
retail salesmanship.2 They were then sub- 
jected to a rigid course of training, the pur- 
poses of which were to develop high ability 
(a) to interpret the criteria in specific 
functional terms and (b) to follow unerringly 
a standardized shopping procedure. It was 


hoped that these measures would minimize 
differences among the shoppers’ personal 


standards of salesmanship, personalities, and | 


shopping behavior as causes of variation 
among the salesgirls’ selling performances 
and among the shoppers’ ratings of such 
performances. A salesgirl’s rating on a 
given criterion of salesmanship was arrived 
at by summating the individual ratings 
submitted by the four shoppers. The 
coefficients of reliability (correlations among 
the shoppers’ ratings), after appropriate 
procedures and statistical techniques were 
applied to eliminate therefrom the effects 
of the variability of each salesgirl from one 
rated selling performance to another, aver- 
aged close to .90 for individual criteria of 
salesmanship and as high as .96 for all- 
criterion totals. Thus, there was no question 
as to the dependability of the ratings. 


THE PRINCIPAL FINDINGS? 


(1) Salesgirls who had taken two or 
more semesters of distributive occupational 
subjects (i.e., the Distributive group) or who 
had majored in commercial subjects but had 
taken no distributive subjects (i.e., the Com- 
mercial group) were rated slightly higher in 
nearly all of the established criteria of 
selling performance than salesgirls who had 
followed clothing arts or college preparatory 
curricula. This finding may not be depend- 
able, however, since (a) none of the observed 
superior differences was found statistically 
significant and (b) the repeated superiority 
of the Distributive and Commercial groups’ 
ratings on the individual criteria probably 
was more a reflection of the functional 
identity of the several criteria than of the 
groups’ superiority in a number of genuinely 
disparate traits of salesmanship. 

(2) No noteworthy differences were 
found between the selling performance rat- 
ings of the Distributive group and those of 
the Commercial group. 


(3) Although selling ability was not found 
significantly associated with any particular 
curriculum background, selling contentment 
was found so associated. The ratings of the 
Distributive salesgirls surpassed those of the 
College Preparatory, Commercial, and 
Clothing Arts salesgirls on the Job-Functions 
Interest Blank, the Job-Ranking Test, and 
virtually every item of the Job-Conditions 
Satisfaction Questionnaire, in several in- 
stances by significantly wide margins. Thus 


See “Selling Performance and Contentment in Relation to School Background,” pp. 47-56, for an account of the procedure 
and techniques employed in establishing the criteria. The rating form used by the shoppers is shown on Pp. 152-53. 
s dis 


3It should be remembered in connection with these findings that none of the salesgirls described a 


tributive had taken a 


co-operative retail selling course and that six had completed only two semesters (180 class periods) of distributive occupational 


subjects. 
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contented with saleswork than the 
other salesgirls. ‘The College Preparatory 
salesvirls, at the other extreme, exhibited 
the /cast contentment with saleswork. 

If the slight superiority of the Dis- 
tributive salesgirls’ selling performance rat- 
ings over those of the College Preparatory 
and (lothing Arts salesgirls were perchance 
relix!:le, could this superiority have been a 
consejuence of exposure to distributive 
occupational studies? Similarly, could 
exposure to distributive occupational studies 
have been responsible for the definitely 
superior job contentment of the Distributive 
salesyirls? If the Distributive salesgirls’ 
introspective reports are presumed a valid 
criterion, such causal relationships may have 
been operable. They were virtually unani- 
mous in rating the distributive occupational 
subjects above other high school subjects in 
both (a) practical value for retail saleswork 
and (b) selling-interest stimulating power. 
But the failure of the Distributive salesgirls 
who had taken the most distributive occupa- 
tional work in high school to receive higher 
selling performance and contentment ratings 
than those who had taken relatively little 
such work suggests predisposition rather 
than exposure to distributive occupational 
courses to have been responsible for the supe- 
rior performance and contentment ratings of 
the Distributive group. If either selling per- 
formance or contentment were causally 
related to distributive education, logically 
increased exposure to such education should 
have been accompanied by better selling 
performance and increased job contentment. 
Moreover, it should be remembered that the 
Commercial salesgirls, who had taken no 
distributive subjects whatever, performed 
about as well as the Distributive salesgirls. 

(5) A correlation of .21 was found 
between the salesgirls’ intelligence quotients 
and their composite ratings on an aggrega- 
tion of criteria representing selling skills. 
This coefficient, though very low, probably 
reflects the presence of a slight but reliable 
direct relationship between test-measured 
intelligence and retail sales ability. The 
contentment ratings, on the other hand, 
tended to vary inversely with both intelli- 
gence quotient and school grades. The latter 
tendencies appeared most pronounced among 
the Commercial salesgirls and least per- 
ceptible among the Distributive salesgirls. 

(6) The older salesgirls, those eighteen 
and nineteen years of age, tended to be 
rated somewhat lower in both selling per- 
formance and contentment than the sixteen 
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and seventeen year old salesgirls, but the 
differences were too small to be regarded as 
dependable. 

(7) Salesgirls with relatively inferior 
records of school attendance appeared to be 
slightly more contented with saleswork than 
salesgirls with relatively superior records. 

(8) The Distributive salesgirls expressed 
high affection more frequently for distribu- 
tive occupational subjects than for any 
other subjects in the high school curriculum. 
They indicated aversion more frequently for 
commercial subjects (nondistributive) than 
for any other subjects. The latter finding 
will occasion no surprise to those familiar 
with the manner in which many high school 
students come to elect distributive occupa- 
tional subjects. They are often “guided” 
into distributive occupational courses only 
after they have demonstrated incompetence 
in the more traditional types of commercial 
studies. Aversion, either intrinsic or ration- 
alized, toward the failed subjects would be 
a frequent consequence. 

(9) It may be inferred from the sales- 
girls’ responses to the questionnaire item, 
“Do you plan to follow retail selling as a 
career?”’, and from the evaluations of the 
other aspects of their job contentment that 
the salesgirls who had taken distributive 
occupational subjects probably would persist 
longer in retail saleswork than the sales- 
girls who had followed college preparatory, 
conventional commercial, or clothing arts 
curricula. Other analyses indicated, how- 
ever, that those of the Distributive sales- 
girls who had earned relatively high grades 
did not expect to persist as long in retail 
saleswork as those who had received rela- 
tively low grades. These findings suggest 
that within the Distributive salesgirls who 
were the more able students there may have 
existed two antagonistic tendencies, one 
inclining them toward the kinds of experi- 
ences inherent in saleswork, the other 
impelling them to reject the concomitant 
socio-economic status and to aspire toward 
a socio-economic occupational level corre- 
sponding more closely to the abilities 
thought indicated by their scholastic achieve- 
ment and conforming more closely to the 
socially approved implications of able 
scholarship. 

(10) The most significant by-product of 
the investigation was the demonstration of 
the feasibility and reliability of the multi- 
shopper method of rating salespersons’ 
selling performances. The high agreement 
among the shoppers’ ratings commends the 
use of the indicated training methods, 
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shopping procedures, and statistical tech- 
niques in investigations involving the rating 
of salespersons. 

SOME PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS. The absence 
of a more perceptible difference in quality of 
salesmanship between the salesgirls who 
had taken distributive occupational studies 
in high school and those who had not 
points to a need on the part of public high 
schools, not only those involved in this 
study but also all others that offer such 
courses, to re-evaluate, in the light of their 
vocational effectiveness, the present objec- 
tives and content of their distributive occu- 
pations courses. 

The low relationship observed between 
salesmanship ratings and intelligence quo- 
tients should move merchants and distribu- 
tive educators who are inclined to regard 
with disfavor retail selling aspirants that 
score “low normal” on standardized intelli- 
gence tests (equivalent say to 85-95 on the 
Otis Self-Administering Test) and to favor 
those who exhibit high intelligence to 
scrutinize carefully the bases for such in- 
clinations. Differences in intelligence quo- 
tients within the approximate general range 
of 85-135 (Otis Self-Administering) appar- 
ently made little difference in the quality of 
salesmanship exhibited in the types of 
positions occupied by the subjects of this 
study. Moreover, salesgirls at the lower 
level of the indicated range of intelligence 
tended to be more content with, and there- 
fore probably would persist longer in, such 
sales positions than would salesgirls at the 
upper level. 

The finding that girls eighteen and nine- 
teen years of age did not exhibit better 
qualities of salesmanship than girls who 
were sixteen or seventeen should be brought 
to the attention of merchants who are 
reluctant to give part-time sales employment 
to high school undergraduate distributive 
education students because of their youth. 

The findings that indicated that sales- 
girls who had taken high school distribu- 
tive occupational studies tended to be more 
content with, and to persist longer in, retail 
saleswork than salesgirls who had not had 
such training carry significant implications 
for merchants. Even if predisposition rather 
than exposure to distributive education 
is presumed to be the causal factor, mer- 
chants are nevertheless provided a means by 
which to identify those youths who are most 
likely to persist in saleswork, and by em- 
ploying them can bring about a reduction 
in the usually rapid turnover of their sales 
personnel. It is to their advantage, there- 
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fore, to support distributive education in the 
public high schools. Distributive educators, 
by bringing to merchants’ attention this 
means of reducing personnel turnover, can 
implement the efforts of their trainees to 
secure retail sales employment. 

The decided preference expressed for dis- 
tributive over the more conventional com- 
mercial and other academic studies by most 
of the salesgirls who had taken distributive 
occupational subjects contains the possible 
implication that some of these salesgirls 
might have tended toward premature psy- 
chological or actual withdrawal from school 
had it not been possible for them to “‘salt” 
their conventional studies with other studies, 
such as distributive, having (for them) 
more tangible and immediate vocational 
appeal. 

It would appear that policies that estab- 
lish good school attendance records and 
above-average scholarship as prerequisites 
for admission to co-operative distributive 
education courses must be defensible on 
grounds other than their prognostic validity 
concerning students’ psychological fitness 
for, and ability to perform, saleswork itself. 
There was nothing in the data to indicate 
that good records of school attendance and 
high scholarship tended to be accompanied 
by greater sales ability and contentment. 
In fact the contrary may be true. Such 
admission requirements may actually 
operate to exclude precisely those students 
who are most likely to be content in sales- 
work. 





STENOGRAPHER'S REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL has just been brought up to date. It is a 
154-page, paper-bound book, covering such 
topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitali- 
zation, care of the typewriter, abbreviations, 
punctuation, and many other references that 
are valuable in the classroom and valuable as a 
permanent reference for all office workers. It 
is bound in paper to make it available at a 
price reasonable enough for every student to 
have one. List price 64 cents. 
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Business Edueation Is a Fundamental 
Part of the Edueation of Every Boy and 
Girl in Our Secondary Schools 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Business education in the secondary schools 
is an integral part of the whole process of 
general education. When the philosophy of 
«a school is under consideration, business 
education should not be isolated from the 
total school program. From the viewpoint 
of society and of the individual, secondary 
education emphasizes the importance of 
using the school to develop the art of demo- 
cratic living. 

Democracy in the American heritage is 
both a personal way of life and a system of 
social and political values. This fact re- 
quires thoughtful planning and careful 
guidance by teachers and administrators. 
Methods, techniques, and content have a 
direct bearing upon the behavior of the 
students towards a sound program for demo- 
cratic living. Self-government, humane 
living, social betterment and respect for the 
rights of individuals — all of these factors 
are involved in a sound school program for 
our democratic way of life. 

The school should be regarded as an in- 
vestment for the future betterment of society 
in a democracy, in health, in citizenship, in 
personal living and in vocational compe- 
tence. How to make a living and learning 
how to live with our fellowmen are important 
matters in which the schools are concerned. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION IN THE U.S. The history and develop- 
ment of business education, or commercial 
education as it was originally termed, closely 
parallels that of the development of our 
country in many phases of commercial, 
industrial, and business enterprises. Accord- 
ing to Knepper,! there are three distinct 
periods in the history of business education 
in the United States: 

(1) Early Business Education Era — 1635-1852 


(a) Colonial period 1635-1789 
(b) National period 1789-1820 
(c) Transition period 1820-1852 


‘Edwin G. Knepper, History of Business Education in U. S. 
‘Ibid., pp. 5-6. 

*Ibid., pp. 18-26. 

‘Ibid., pp. 27-87. 
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(2) Business College Era 1852-1893 
(3) Subsidized Business Education — 1893 to present 
time 
a) Secondary school dominance 1893-1917 
) Collegiate dominance 1917 to the present 
time 

EARLY BUSINESS EDUCATION ERA. ‘Three 
subjects — bookkeeping, arithmetic, and 
handwriting — formed the basis of training 
for a business career. Many of these classes 
in the early days of our country were of a 
private nature, and there was no assurance 
that instruction would be on a permanent 
basis.? 

During the early national period (1789- 
1820) the same three subjects continued to be 
the basis of training for business. Through- 
out this period there was a general trend 
toward the teaching of the three common 
business subjects in the same school where 
formerly each subject was offered in different 
schools. There was no general organization 
for the promotion of business education, nor 
was there any improvement in the provision 
for the supervision of business education. 
Public and private schools were both en- 
gaged in business instruction.® 

It was in the transition period (1820-1852) 
that education in general had its awakening. 
This period of development had its influence 
on the improvement of courses offered in 
many of the larger cities in the Eastern part 
of our country. The Boston School for 
Girls, a public high school, was one of the 
first to include business subjects in its cur- 
riculum. This emphasis showed the need for 
vocational training and instruction to meet 
the needs of students due to our economic 
and industrial expansion in the United 
States.‘ 

BUSINESS COLLEGE ERA. (1852-1893) ‘The coun- 
try in general was beginning to develop 
commercially and there was a greater interest 
shown in business education due to our 
country’s expansion and growth. The busi- 


(Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Bros. Inc., 1941), p. 2. 
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ness college grew because of the demand for 
trained clerical workers. From 1852 to 1873 
the business college began to fill the needs of 
youth in this expanding field of learning. In 
an address by Horace Greeley at the Pack- 
ards New York Business College, July 2, 
1869, he pointed out the need of a business 
education for a farmer. He said, “The 
typical farmer is not a good businessman. 
He is a man who has gone on for thirty 
years growing half a dozen, perhaps twenty, 
varieties of crops, some of which have yielded 
him a large profit, others a small profit, and 
others have been grown by him half a dozen 
years at a loss; yet at the end of that time, 
he knew no more what crops had made him 
a profit, and what had sunk his money, than 
the child unborn. I believe in a business 
education — not for one class, but for every 
class.” 

Horace Greeley had the general idea, but 
he seemed to be far ahead of his time. The 
introduction of shorthand as a vocational 
tool about 1863 had a great influence on the 
expansion of business training as a vocation. 
Typewriting was introduced after 1873, and 
this fact alone assisted in the introduction 
of office standards and techniques of effi- 
ciency more than any other business subject. 
Business was carried on in a more efficient 
manner; the practical aspect of learning tools 
in the classroom was being applied to the 
development of our businesses. As a result 
of the emphasis on the need for business 
instruction, the traditional business subjects, 
such as shorthand, typewriting, handwriting, 
bookkeeping, and arithmetic continued to 
serve as a basis of the business education 
curriculum. 

During this period many important fac- 
tors accounted for greater acceptance of 
business education — the reconstruction pe- 
riod after the Civil War; the passing of the 
Morrill Act in 1861, providing for vocational 
education on the collegiate level; the expan- 
sion of industry, business, and inventions; 
and the numerous social influences that en- 
couraged universal education. Soldiers 
returning home after the Civil War were 
anxious to enter business or related fields. 
The business colleges admitted them, and 
short intensive courses were adopted to meet 
their needs.§ 

SUBSIDIZED BUSINESS EDUCATION (1893 TO 
PRESENT TIME). From 1820 to 1893, during 
the rise and fall of the private business 
college, some progress had been made in the 


‘Ibid., p. 39. 
‘Ibid., p. 120. 


public high schools offering business subjects, 
Bookkeeping and arithmetic were offered in 
the English Classical School for Boys in 
Boston in 1821; the High School for Boys in 
New York in 1825; the Boston High School 
for Girls in 1826; the Salem High School 
(Mass.) in 1836; the Portsmouth High 
School, New Hampshire, in 1826; the 
Concord High School, New Hampshire, in 
1865. In 1837 bookkeeping was reported by 
the academies to the regents of the Univer- 
sity of New York.® 

The Wharton School of Commerce and 
Finance in 1881 became one of the first 
institutions of higher education in the 
United States to recognize the teaching of 
business subjects. In 1892 Edmund James, 
a member of the faculty, was sent by the 
American Teachers Association (National 
Education Association) to Europe to study 
business education. James advocated in his 
report to the Commissioner of Education in 
1900 the expansion of the two-year business 
curriculum into a four-year curriculum that 
should be of both a general and a specialized 
character.’ 

In July, 1901, at the Detroit meeting of 
the National Education Association, a com- 
mittee of nine was appointed to make a 
study of business training in the United 
States. The committee report revealed that 
in the commercial course for high schools, 
bookkeeping and penmanship were offered in 
the first year; that commercial arithmetic, 
commercial geography, bookkeeping and 
typewriting were offered the second year; 
bookkeeping, office practice, shorthand, 
typewriting and commercial law were of- 
fered the third year; in the fourth year, 
shorthand, typewriting, advanced law, arith- 
metic, banking and finance, and office work 
for stenographers were offered. The com- 
mittee report showed that the curriculum 
proposed consisted to a large extent of 
college preparatory subjects as requisites. 
The business subjects as listed above were 
offered only as electives. This report did 
stimulate a lot of thinking among educators, 
principals, superintendents, and_ teachers. 
Another committee was appointed by the 
National Education Association in 1915 to 
organize and propose a business education 
curriculum for secondary schools. Emphasis 
was placed on two main vocational courses, 
accounting and stenography. This report 
was an improvement over the first report as 
it considered the business skill subjects as 


7Benjarain R. Haynes and H. P. Jackson, A History of Business Education in the U. S. (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western 


Publishing Co., 1935), p. 53 
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well as a general background for the student. 

The N.E.A. Committee of 1919 made a 
third report on business education curricu- 
lum changes. The purposes and suggestions 
for a business curriculum as set forth in this 
report are as follows:® (1) training of stenog- 
raphers, (2) training of bookkeepers and 
general office workers, (3) enriching the pro- 
gram for the training of stenographers for 
business, and (4) the need for instruction in 
retailing and merchandising. This broadened 
business curriculum attempted to take care 
of the needs and interests of our boys and 
girls by preparing them for some phase of 
business activity upon graduating from high 
school. As a result of the committee’s re- 
port, three distinct curriculums were con- 
sidered: general business and bookkeeping, 
stenographic, and retailing and merchan- 
dising. In the ninth and tenth year, book- 
keeping, typewriting, commercial geography, 
and business writing were offered as electives. 
Specialization was done during the 11th and 
12th year. 

TRENDS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION. In the be- 
ginning, typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
shorthand were considered vocational sub- 
jects. Everyday business still depends upon 
these three basic tools for their own needs, 
and consequently the need is still prevalent 
for our school program to meet the needs of 
our students. Other subjects have been 
added and are being offered in our curricu- 
lum of the secondary schools as well as on 
the junior college level training students for 
business occupations on many levels. A 
general knowledge of the social business 
subjects along with the training in the basic 
skills of business seems to be the need for an 
enriched program so that students will be 
better prepared and able to cope with the 
complexities and changes in our economic 
system. 

A knowledge of business law, business 
English, arithmetic, office practice, retail 
selling and merchandise, economics, banking 
and finance, economic geography, along with 
the skilled subjects such as bookkeeping and 
accounting, shorthand, and _ typewriting 
should serve the needs of our youth to cope 
with everyday business problems. Students 
would be economic and business literates in 
many phases of business activities and would 
be able to meet the vocational requirements 
of various occupations. Studies reveal that 
students in the high school are interested in 
various business subjects for their personal- 
use values as well as for their vocational 


values. Many of our boys and girls take 
typewriting not merely for office work, but 
also for its everyday use and possibly for 
college preparation. This personal-use value 
applies to the other business subjects as well. 

General education considers the business 
subjects as a part of the well-rounded pro- 
gram for our youth today. As an illustration 
of the nonvocational and vocational values 
of a business education program I would like 
to cite the following: 

St. Petersburg High School, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, has an enrollment of about 
1,900 students. A recent survey showed that 
about 1,180 of the students are enrolled in 
one or more of the business subjects being 
offered in the high school educational pro- 
gram. Typewriting has an enrollment of 
about 600 students each day; shorthand 150; 
bookkeeping 150; business law 70; business 
English 70; office practice 20; and business 
mathematics 120. Approximately 60 per cent 
of the student body is interested in the 
learning experiences derived from the busi- 
ness education program. The trend is 
evident in various parts of the country 
revealing the same situations. Every boy 
or girl eventually will come in direct contact 
with some phase of business activity. Some 
of these activities are how to buy, how to 
budget, how to use the banking services, 
how to reconcile a banking statement, and 
how to buy insurance. Basic business courses 
will give the students a fundamental knowl- 
edge of everyday business, and eventually 
will tend to meet the needs and desires of 
youth for daily living and for good citizen- 
ship in a democracy. The secondary schools 
should have an enriched program to hold the 
students in school and at the same time 
should provide sufficient training for some 
occupation in industry or in business. 

An analytical study of applied usages of 
typewriting skill was made by Rose Schnei- 
der. This study revealed that typewriting 
has use values after the student has finished 
school. Approximately 80 per cent of those 
who studied typewriting found use for it in 
their everyday living. The validity of the 
personal-use and vocational-use objectives 
of typewriting is based upon the evidence 
presented in this study. The study indicates 
that no other subject outside of English 
itself has more use value than typewriting. 
The findings in this study present a strong 
argument for offering typewriting to all 
students for its general educational and vo- 
cational values. ' 


*C. A. Herrick, Business Education in Secondary Schools, Dept. of Interior Bulletin No. 55, pp. 14-19. 


'The National Business Education Quarterly, 1942, p. 43. 
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Business courses are offered to students 
for vocational or nonvocational use. Book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting are 
usually offered in the 11th and 12th year. 
Students generally pursue a one-year course 
for nonvocational use or a two-year course 
for vocational purposes. 

The demands of business and the stand- 
ards of business are such that specialization 
in business practices may be continued up- 
ward to the 13th and 14th year as terminal 
education. Many junior colleges offer 
terminal courses in business education, en- 
abling students to specialize more fully after 
completing a general education program. 

GROWTH OF BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED sTATES. A study made by John 
Hosler, ‘““The Relation of Business Education 
to Other Subject Fields in the Public High 
Schools of Indiana,” revealed the following 
trends: 

(1) Business education had an enrollment 
of 14 per cent of the total school enrollment 
exceeded only by English and social studies. 

(2) The men business teachers comprise 
6.1 per cent of all men high school teachers 
and principals; and women teachers com- 
prise 15 per cent of all women high school 
teachers and principals in the state. Men 
and women business teachers combined com- 
prise 11.2 per cent of all high school teachers 
in the state. 

(3) Of the total number of schools in the 
state reporting (778), typewriting is listed 
in 759 schools, bookkeeping in 688, short- 
hand in 611, general business in 434, business 
mathematics in 378, economics in 178, office 
practice in 115, business law in 94, business 
English in 88, salesmanship in 49, consumer 
business training in 14, business organization 
in 11, business machines in 11, and clerical 
practice in 9. Of the total number of schools 
scheduling second-year classes, typewriting 
is listed in 531 schools, bookkeeping in 19, 
and shorthand in 167. 

(4) In small schools, typewriting, short- 
hand, and bookkeeping are offered, while in 
the larger schools, there is a tendency to 
offer in addition, more of the social-business 
subjects. 

(5) Typewriting, shorthand, and _ book- 
keeping are usually offered in the 11th and 
12th grades. Business mathematics is usually 
offered in the 10th grade. 

The registrations in business subjects pre- 


sent an interesting study. In 1940 it was 
estimated that the students enrolled in busi- 
ness courses numbered 3,744,678, 55.76 per 
cent of the total school enrollment of 
6,713,913. While enrollments in the high 
schools increased between 1880-1940, enroll- 
ments in business courses also increased, 
In 1890, the first year in which business 
subjects were reported, the total amounted 
to 24,994 students. In 1934, the total subject 
enrollment was 2,507,617. In 44 years the 
increased enrollment in business subjects was 
equal to 100.3 per cent of the enrollment in 
1890. In 1922 the enrollment in business 
subjects was 41.02 per cent of the total 
school enrollment in the United States. In 
1938 it was 54.99 per cent and in 1934 it was 
56.85 per cent."! Since the postwar period 
there is evidence of a general increase in 
business subject enrollments. Figures are 
not available up to the present time. 

The growth of business education courses 
in the secondary schools in recent years is 
interesting when you realize the forces that 
have been and probably are still working 
against any change in the status quo. There 
is a definite need for a business education 
program for our boys and girls, and a cur- 
riculum that is flexible and enriched to take 
care of this need will be able to solve many 
of the problems facing the school and the 
community. 

Enrollments in business subjects in uni- 
versities and colleges have also increased 
something like 1269 per cent since 1895. 
From 1893-1894 there were 7,300 enrolled. 
In 1942 there were about 100,000 business 
students enrolled. Collegiate education for 
business is growing far more rapidly than 
general higher education. If the increase 
continues, the collegiate schools of com- 
merce will become the largest of professional 
and vocational schools.” 

PURPOSES AND AIMS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
The place of business education in the 
secondary schools is based on the premise 
that every student should have access to 
those tools of learning that benefit him and 
provide him with skills for a vocation. In 
the total school program, business education 
offerings function to achieve the following 
objectives: 

1. To contribute to the students’ under- 
standing of and appreciation of our demo- 
cratic economic society. 


“Review of Businese Education, Research Issue 1948, Series 8, p. 24 (National Education Association). 
uEarl P. Strong, The Organization and Supervision of Business Education. (New York: Gregg Publishing Company, 1944), 


pp. 48-357. 
"Office of Education Bulletin, 1981, No. 20. 


“Brief Guide to Teaching Business Education in Secondary Schools, (Florida: State Department of Instruction, 1948), Bulletin 


No. 11, p. 16. 
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2. To attempt to discover students’ 
potentialities and to provide training for the 
realization of these potentialities. 

3. To develop personality traits that will 
be welcome in business and society. 

4. To prepare students for employment 
in business occupations. 

The relationship between general and 
specialized education should be considered 
in the total school program. General educa- 
tion in the business-social subjects gives the 
students an understanding of the basic 
principles of business so that students may 
carry on their personal, community, social, 
and civic responsibilities in a more prudent 
and intelligent manner. Specialized educa- 
tion provides the student with fundamental 
business skills and knowledge that may be 
used in business occupations. 

BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION CAN FILL THE 
NEEDS OF OUR YOUTH. Basic business educa- 
tion, or “‘social-business education” as some 
educators term it, may be offered on the 
secondary-school level, preferably in the 11th 
or 12th grade. It is devoted to the teaching 
of useful business skills and information im- 
portant in, (1) the everyday life of the 
individual and in the development of a back- 
ground for the understanding of business, 
and (2) understanding the nature and 
functions of business in our social and 
economic order. 

A basic business course in high school that 
includes activities in which every student 
participates would serve as a means of 
acquiring a fundamental knowledge of the 
daily and common business experiences. Ex- 
amples of these activities are spending money 
to buy goods and services, economics as it 
applies to the laws of supply and demand, 
the price structure, and law as it applies to 
simple contracts of daily business experi- 
ences. Such topics as budgeting, banking 
services, buying, and saving are of real 
concern to the needs of our boys and girls 
today. Everyone should have access to these 
simple business experiences. Only properly 
certified and trained personnel able to in- 
form our youth on these important issues 
should be considered to teach the subjects. 
The need is there, and it is important that 
proper facilities and materials be made avail- 
able for the teaching of social-business 
subjects. 

The nature and functions of business in 
our economic order can be presented so that 
such topics as transportation, taxation, 
business management, labor and business, 
distribution, and economics are of practical 


value to the students. The social aspect of 
everyday living experiences of our youth are 
so complex that the students must have a 
general understanding of business and its 
relation to society. A common criticism of 
the secondary school curriculum heard from 
citizens, businessmen, and parents is that 
our youth are not receiving everyday practi- 
cal experiences in the classroom — experi- 
ences that the students will need upon 
graduating or when they are ready for some 
type of occupation. Many schools, no doubt, 
attempt to inform our youth as the need 
arises; but frankly, there are other schools 
that are slow to make any changes in the 
curriculum. The process of curriculum re- 
vision is slow, and this fact is being dis- 
cussed among educators and teachers in 
other departments of the school. 

PURPOSE OF BASIC BUSINESS. Business edu- 
cation has two important functions: voca- 
tional and nonvocational. Educators have 
recognized for a long time the contribution 
business education has made in keeping pace 
with industry and business demands and in 
meeting the needs of our youth in a democ- 
racy. Our educators and our businessmen 
have always prided themselves in empha- 
sizing to high school boys and girls that 
business training is a stepping stone to 
achievement and success. Only in a free and 
democratic society such as ours can this fact 
become a reality. Woodrow Wilson, former 
President of the United States, and former 
Secretary of State, James Byrnes, learned 
shorthand and typewriting and made good 
use of these skills. There are others in 
business who have reached the top in the 
business world because of their early busi- 
ness training experiences. Any subject that 
can be of some use should be considered in 
the program of studies, not only for its 
utilitarian values, but also for its aesthetic 
and moral values. Many of our courses in 
the social-business field are taken by busi- 
ness students, and therefore do not reach 
the great majority or at least the entire 
student body. For this reason I wish to 
point out the value of a general business 
course for all students. This subject in many 
schools and even on the junior high school 
level is termed “general business,” or “‘in- 
troduction to business,” and stresses the 
needs of youth in obtaining the fundamental 
principles of everyday businesslike living. 

In the New York State Syllabus on intro- 
duction to business, the following major 
topics are recommended with suggestions for 
the number of weeks to be spent on each:" 


“H. A. Tonne, Principles of Business Education, (New York. Gregg Publishing Company, 1947), pp. 380-881. 
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No. of Weeks 


. Meaning of business 

Communications 

Recording and filing 

Thrift, savings, investment, insurance 
Bank services 

Travel information and facilities 

. Organization and management 

. Purchasing, ordering, receiving, storing 
. Methods of payment 

10. Selling, advertising 

11. Personnel 

12. Types of business ownership 

18. Guidance, educational and vocational 
Examinations, holidays, and assemblies 
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It is explained in the syllabus that this 
subject should be taught by an experienced 
teacher especially trained in business educa- 
tion. In schools large enough to employ a 
business teacher, introduction to business 
should be considered one of the most im- 
portant subjects assigned to that instructor. 
Due to the increasing popularity of the 
subject and to the peculiar instructional 
needs of the young adolescent, at least one 
instructor in each school should be encour- 
aged to specialize in the teaching of this 
important subject. 

The primary purpose of the introduction 
to business course is not the preparation of 
students for junior positions in offices; its 
objectives are not entirely vocational. The 
student who completes the course should, 
however, possess a satisfactory knowledge of 
the activities in the world of business and 
its contributing agencies. The student is 
encouraged to consider his home and school 
from a business point of view with the result 
that he is able to understand better the 
business activities with which he and his 
parents have daily contact. Students should 
gain the impression that good management 
of business affairs is similar in every way to 
the able administration of one’s personal 
affairs whether they relate to the home, the 
school, or the community. 

A course in advanced business principles 
could be offered to the seniors. This course 
would include the various topics mentioned 
above with more emphasis on economics. 
Whatever plan is followed, the point that I 
wish to stress is that every boy and girl 
should have a usable knowledge of those 
tools of learning that will make them eco- 
nomic literates instead of economic illiter- 
ates. 

LEARNING EXPERIENCES IN BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION. One of the most practical demonstra- 
tions derived from a study of banking serv- 
ices in connection with bookkeeping and 
accounting was made recently in the 
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St. Petersburg High School Business De. 
partment. I was interested in the enthusiasm 
shown by the students when we discussed a 
unit on banking facilities, which included 
how to write a check and the procedure to 
be followed in reconciling the bank state- 
ment. So many questions invariably came 
up concerning the operation and the function 
of a bank, that I decided to obtain sufficient 
material that would more or less cover the 
entire field of banking. I learned that J 
could obtain free educational material on 
banking services from the Florida Bankers 
Association in Orlando. I also learned that 
there were several schools in Florida offering 
this intensive banking course, and upon 
further investigation discovered that the 
local banks were co-operating with the 
students of the high schools in the promotion 
of this educational work. The following 
units were made available: 


1. “Your Dollars at Work’”’ 

2. “Types of Banks” 

3. “Loans Work for You” 

4. “How Much Will Your Dollar Buy?” 
5. “Checks in Action” 


Sufficient material for each student was 
obtained for five bookkeeping classes, two 
business law classes, and one business secre- 
tarial class. We decided to spend two weeks 
on this course, to be followed up with a 
movie on banking services and a talk by one 
of the officers from a local bank. Reports 
concerning all phases of banking and business 
were also made by a number of the students. 
It was interesting to find that many of my 
weaker students became interested in the 
many practical problems of business and its 
affect on the individual and the community 
as a whole. The opinion was expressed by 
many students that they thought every boy 
and girl should have the opportunity of 
completing a two weeks’ course of this 
nature. One student remarked, “I never 
realized the great deal of responsibility and 
the amount of work involved in the handling 
of other people’s money.” We planned 
later to make a visit to the local banks for 
further study on the operation of banks. 
This to me is a practical demonstration of a 
learning experience that has educational 
value that can be carried over into adult life 
and community service. 

CONSUMER AND ECONOMIC EDUCATION. An- 
other phase of business and social experiences 
that the students should be concerned with 
and be interested in is consumer and eco- 
nomic education. The secondary schools are 

(Concluded on page 215) 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


in Teaching Typewriting 


by SISTER M. SPECIOSA, H.F.N., COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


Visual and audio-visual education is rapidly 
gaining a prominent place in typewriting 
teaching procedure. By audio-visual aids we 
mean those aids which appeal to hearing as 
well as to sight. Many of these are being 
employed in teaching typewriting. 

Among the most commonly used visual 
aids in teaching typewriting are the black- 
board; wall charts and graphs; posters; 
bulletin board with its many displays; silent 
projected pictures, such as lantern slides, 
opaque projectors, and filmstrips; and the 
sound motion picture. 

The blackboard in the typewriting room is 
not used as much as it is in shorthand class- 
rooms. Nevertheless, it is used for writing 
out assignments and announcements, for 
conducting drill work in presenting the key- 
board and individual keys, and for display- 
ing the names of students with the highest 
speed scores for the day. Early two, three, 
and four-letter drills should be neatly written 
or printed on the blackboard. The student 
should never have any doubts as to what he 
is supposed to be writing. Lesson directions, 
when not complete or not clear in the text- 
book, should be written on the blackboard 
and explained. If the student hears the 
directions as well as sees them, he is likely 
to understand them more clearly and to 
follow them more accurately. 

In the teaching of margin setting, tabvula- 
tion, envelope addressing, business letter 
forms, and vertical and horizontal centering, 
the use of the blackboard is desirable. Even 
when complete forms are printed in the text- 
book, it is good teaching procedure to break 
the forms down, illustrating component parts 
or steps on the blackboard. 

The use of vari-colored chalk “lights up” 
blackboard writing especially when the color 
is used to delineate one feature. Teachers 
have not made very wide usage of colored 
chalk as a visual aid. 

Textbook illustrations and flat pictures are 
nearly always good learning aids, but too 
many teachers of typewriting are likely to 
point out those illustrations that exemplify 
correct body posture and correct arm and 
hand positions during the early weeks of the 
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course, and then forget about their impor- 
tance during the remainder of the year. The 
student should be encouraged to check him- 
self against these excellent illustrations 
almost daily or until the proper habits are 
formed. A certain amount of illustrative 
material may be supplemented with the 
text. However, a great deal more should and 
can be provided by the teacher as the need 
arises. 

The local newspaper is a good source of 
interesting and practical material. Its fre- 
quent use of proper names that are known 
to the students, weather reports, and items 
of local interest keep students interested 
while they get extra practice on difficult 
typing. Data distributed by the local busi- 
ness offices and local banks usually contain 
many reports and tables. Because these data 
refer to their own cities or towns they have 
greater appeal to the student than data that 
are meaningless. The official postal guide 
may be used as a source for abbreviations in 
writing addresses. Blank telegrams, state- 
ments, invoices, bills of lading, and other 
forms may be secured for reproduction to use 
in the practice class. Students may be asked 
to bring to class actual business letters, in- 
cluding envelopes, to use as practice ma- 
terial. The style of the letterhead and grade 
of paper should receive attention. The type- 
writing companies are always ready and 
willing to furnish illustrative material, such 
as keyboard charts, graphic material, book- 
lets, and pamphlets. A list of these may be 
found at the end of this article. 

The number of photos that are applicable 
to the motivation and implementation of 
typewriting skill are too numerous and 
varied to be described here. Many teachers 
of typewriting have been using pictures for 
years, possibly without realizing that they 
were using first-rate visual aids. Plain black 
and white pictures, colored photos, drawings, 
and cartoons constitute readily available 
visual aids. 

A Live Bulletin Board. It is easy to keep 
the bulletin board alive in the typewriting 
classroom. Many students will cast glances 
in its direction each day as they come into 
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the classroom to see if something new has 
been added or perhaps they will add some- 
thing new and interesting themselves, such 
as articles and pictures clipped from maga- 
zines and newspapers. The material dis- 
played should always be interesting. Feature 
stories concerning local typists and secre- 
taries who became successful are popular 
bulletin board materials. Students also like 
to see their own work displayed, such as 
drills without an error, business letters that 
are well typed, samples of personal type- 
writing, records of high typing scores, and 
charts and graphs which show a student’s 
progress. Other suggestions for displays in- 
clude: pictures of noted typists, Navy and 
Army typists, pictures of early as well as the 
latest models of typewriters, cartoons calling 
attention to some point of interest in type- 
writing, and countless other pictures. Many 
students are clever in preparing figure de- 
signs and border designs on the typewriter. 
Work of this kind is appropriate for the 
bulletin board and classroom decorations. 
Literature from all typewriter companies, 
showing pictures of machines and giving 
brief explanations of them, may be ob- 
tained. A good bulletin board should be 
neat. It probably should have printed head- 
ings, such as “Typing I,” “Typing II,” 
“Speed Test Results,” “Accuracy Test 
Results,” “Typing News.” It should be 
changed about twice a month. 

Maps, charts, and graphs are many and 
varied. In the typing room, however, there 
probably will not be a great demand for 
maps. A small United States map, showing 
the full names of states and their correct 
abbreviations, would be useful, as well as a 
map showing the postal zones of the particu- 
lar locality wherein the school is located. 

Charts for recording progress in speed and 
accuracy are furnished free by some com- 
mercial textbook companies. Many teachers 
prefer to mimeograph individual speed and 
accuracy charts to be kept by the student 
himself in order that he may “compete 
against himself” rather than against other 
members of the class. The keyboard chart 
is seen in practically every typewriting class- 
room. Charts illustrating correct posture 
and names of machine parts are also widely 
used. Students are always interested in their 
progress in typewriting, and charts that 
show work assigned and work completed can 
be added to those showing accuracy and 
speed results. The monthly business maga- 
zines contain many novelty devices that, 
may be utilized. Most reliable typewriting 
textbooks are accompanied by a workbook 
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to be used along with the text. These work. 
books provide problems to supplement the 
lesson units. Charts and graphs are furnished 
for recording individual progress for assign- 
ments completed. 

Posters, like charts, play an important 
part in all classroom programs. Have the 
students make posters adapting well-known 
advertising slogans and phrases, such as 
“The Keys You Love To Touch.” 

Demonstrations. Demonstration in type- 
writing refers primarily to the teacher’s 
“here’s how” activities or the physical 
motions he goes through while illustrating 
the common techniques of typewriting. 
Lecturing, talking, or telling should be 
secondary to the demonstration of showing 
and illustrating. Frequently, techniques 
must be demonstrated several times by the 
teacher before he can be satisfied with the 
student’s performance. Instructions should 
be given clearly and completely. Demon- 
strate no more than the student can master 
at one time. Unfortunately, the typewriting 
demonstration is sometimes limited to the 
early lessons of typewriting. 

The teacher should begin demonstrating 
correct techniques during the first class 
session in typewriting — show the class how 
to remove the typewriter covers from the 
machine carefully and how to place them 
neatly over the backs of the chairs. Many 
covers are torn because of careless handling, 
and the mechanism of the typewriter easily 
becomes clogged with dust when the machine 
is not covered properly. Among other com- 
mon techniques easily demonstrated by the 
typing teacher are: correct body position, 
including back, arms, and hands; paper in- 
sertion and removal; stroking technique; 
carriage throw, use of shift keys, tabulator, 
back spacer, space bar, and other parts. 

Immediately after the teacher demonstra- 
tion, the students should put to use the ideas 
that have been presented. Frequently, stu- 
dents do not observe some of the details in 
the teacher’s demonstration. The teacher 
must redemonstrate the presentation either 
to a small group or to individual students as 
the need warrants. Every member of the 
class should see the demonstration per- 
formed. 

It is desirable to invite a guest speaker or 
a demonstrator in order to stress the tech- 
niques or principles to be carried over. The 
typing expert usually presents a demonstra- 
tion which is a motivating influence of the 
first magnitude. Not only do the students 
gasp with amazement as they note the 
visitor’s high speed, but they also listen with 
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unusually close attention as he tells them 
how he attained that speed. This explana- 
tion involves an excellent review of the 
points which the typing teacher has often 
stressed — correct posture, correct position 
of the hands and wrists, correct fingering 
technique, quick carriage throw, concentra- 
tion on the copy, and many other points. 
The typewriter companies often oblige the 
school with such services as a demonstration 
and operation of their latest models of type- 
writers. The students will benefit greatly by 
these services. 

The School Journey is simply another name 
for a class excursion or field trip. The term 
“school journey” implies a journey away 
from the environment of the regular class- 
room and into a refreshingly new and 
different learning situation. It also implies 
that this different environment will con- 
tribute experiences that will aid the educa- 
tive process by less formal means than are 
daily employed in the classroom. 

Local business colleges usually possess a 
larger variety of typewriters and other office 
machines than the small high school. The 
average high school typist usually gets to 
know about one or two different makes of 
typewriters. The second-year students 
should be informed of the fact that he may, 
upon graduation and subsequent employ- 
ment, be introduced suddenly to a “strange” 
typewriter, and that his employer will un- 
doubtedly expect him to turn out mailable 
letters on his first day at work. Teachers of 
typewriting are responsible, therefore, for 
making certain that their students will be 
able to manipulate this “strange” machine 
satisfactorily. A trip to the local business 
college for this purpose would be a worthy 
excursion. 

Local business offices can supply worthy 
audio-visual experience. Typing students 
who are enrolled in a bookkeeping course 
will be interested in the operation of billing 
machines. Typists in large offices are willing 
to show the visitors various form letters, 
erasing and carbon copy techniques, and the 
types of work they do in a typical day. 
Electromatic typewriters, teletypewriters, 
line-a-time device, and numerous other mod- 
ern office machines and aids may be seen and 
explained on a profitable school journey. 

After the trip, a class discussion should be 
held or individual reports should be required. 
In addition, the teacher should remember 
that common courtesy requires that a letter 
of thanks be written to the company visited 
after every school journey, either by the 
teacher or by the class secretary. — 
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Lantern slides are a visual aid that should 
be put to a greater use in typewriting in- 
struction, at least experimentally. The 
projection lantern is not expensive, and the 
cheapness of materials used in making home- 
made slides make the lantern slide an 
attractive and a practical visual aid. 

One of the best opportunities for the use 
of the glass slide is in the art of typewriling. 
Typewritten material can be thrown directly 
upon the screen for class study. Certainly, 
the typewriting teacher has every oppor- 
tunity for the preparation of these slides. 
For example, typewriting techniques studies 
giving the rules and illustrations of abbrevia- 
tions, capitalization, expression of figures, 
punctuation, spacing, syllabication, and 
symbols can be prepared easily. Homemade 
glass slides on these techniques represent a 
possibility for review purposes in the type- 
writing class. There are many other possi- 
bilities for their use; for example, in pre- 
senting the keyboard. Direct attention may 
be called to the particular drills or exercises 
being presented in the lesson for the day. 

The Filmstrip or strip film is similar in 
nature and in use to the lantern slide. The 
same type of presentations may be made as 
mentioned under lantern slides. Three film- 
strips are available for use in typewriting 
classes. (See end of article.) 

The Opaque Projector is a machine that 
projects upon a screen all pictures and 
printed material as are found in the ordinary 
textbook as well as all sources of material on 
correct posture, the keyboard, and similar 
information. It is much easier to discuss 
these typing factors when the attention of 
the class is focused on a common object. 

One of the more frequent uses of the 
opaque projector in typing is that of criti- 
cizing basic mistakes in lessons. The teacher 
has undoubtedly spent hours correcting 
papers in detail only to see the student 
glance at the grade and throw the paper 
into the wastebasket. Using the opaque 
projector to project papers containing errors 
on the screen for discussion and further prac- 
tice prevents this waste of the teacher’s time. 

The Motion Picture, 16-mm. silent and 
sound, represents the largest group of com- 
mercially produced audio-visual aids in 
typewriting instruction at present. Motion 
pictures should be used only when motion is 
necessary to develop the concept to be 
taught. Each film should be previewed by 
the teacher before the film is used in the 
classroom. 

The extensive use of films in Army and 
Navy training programs has been an im- 
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portant factor in developing teacher interest 
in the use of films in the classroom. Several 
films dealing with the operation of the type- 
writer were produced for the Navy and are 
now available for civilian use. The ex- 
perience of the armed services in the use of 
films has stimulated film production. Edu- 
cators and film producers are combining their 
skill and knowledge in order to make better 
films available for classroom use. Other 
films dealing with the various phases of 
typewriting instruction are now available. 
Teachers can keep up to date on the develop- 
ment of audio-visual aids by consulting the 
principal sources of information. Some of 
these sources are given below. 


SOURCES OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
IN TYPEWRITING 


Illustrative Material 
Underwood Corporation, One Park Avenue, New York 

The History of the Typewriter. Free. 

Underwood Keyboard Review Chart. Blanks to fill in 
the characters. A supply for the class. Free. 

Saving Typing Time. Mimeographed copy. Hints 
and suggestions presented by George L. Hossfield, 
world’s champion typist. 

A 3-Minute Daily Workout to Keep Typewriter in 
Trim. Leaflet on the care of the typewriter. Free. 


Keyboard Wall Chart. Charts advertising new models 
of typewriters. Some suitable for bulletin board display. 
Free. 


Royal Typewriter Company, New York 


50 Common Faults and How to Avoid Them. Booklet . 
Suggestions by Albert Tangora, world’s typing cham- 
pion. Free. 

Easier Typing. 
Booklet. 

Albert Tangora at the Typewriter. A wall chart of 
correct posture and position. Free. 


Keyboard Wall Chart and Machine Parts Chart. 


. 


Free. 


Use and care of the typewriter. 


Remington Rand Inc., New York 


Keyboard Test of the Remington Typewriters. 
chart for characters to be filled in. 
class. Free. 


Students’ Test of the Remington Typewriter Parts. 
Supply for the class with teacher’s guide. Free. 


Blank 
A supply for the 


Typewriting Keyboard Practice Chart. Individual 
desk size chart. A supply for the class. Free. 

History of the Typewriter. Booklet. Free. 

Twenty-Five Typing Shortcuts. Hints on saving time 
in typing. Free. 

What Every Typist Should Know. A handy manual of 
tips; the day-by-day procedure. Free. 

The Intuitive Approach to Letter Placement. A mimeo- 
graphed reprint from UBEA Forum by Philip S. Pepe. 

Keyboard and Machine Parts Wall Charts. Free. 

Typewriting Posters. Cartoons on “Why Typing 


‘Teachers Grow Gray” and “Mazie, Beautiful but 
Dumb.” 
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Miscellaneous 


Typing for Victory. Speed in typing featuring 
Margaret Hamma. International Business Machines, 


New York. 


Typewriting Style Manual, with reference to 20th 
Century Typewriting. 10 cents. South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company. Sample copy, free. 

Typewriting Posters. Set of 10 posters that emphasize 
correct typing techniques. Ohio Typewriter Service, 
3759 N. Berkley, Cincinnati 36, Ohio. Price $2. 


Filmstrips 
Some filmstrips available for use in typewriting classes: 


The History of the Typewriter 
35-mm. silent filmstrip 


Do You Know Your Typewriter? 
35-mm. silent filmstrip 


Both distributed by the 
Society for Visual Education 
100 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

Sale $2.00 


Adventures in Typewriting Art 
35-mm. silent. Price $5.00. Artistic Typing Head- 
quarters, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 18, 
Maryland 


Motion Pictures — Sound and Silent 


Advanced Typewriting: Duplicating and Manuscript. 
16-mm. for advanced typing classes: 20 minutes. 
Sale $23.76. Castle Film, Inc., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Rental $2.00 nearest film library. Shows making 
masters on various machines. 

Advanced Typing: Shortcuts. 16-mm. sound, 35 
minutes. Sale $34.63. Castle Film, Inc., Chicago 3, 
Illinois. Rental $2.00 Association Films, (YMCA) 
Chicago or New York. 


Albert Tangora in Action. 16-mm. silent, 15 minutes. 
Free. Royal Typewriter Company, New York. 

Art on the Typewriter. 16-mm. silent, 1 reel. Sale 
and rental consult Bray Picture Corporation. 


Basic Typing: Machine Operation. 16-mm. sound, 
30 minutes. Sale $26.65, Castle Film, Inc., Chicago 3. 
Rental $2.00, nearest film library. 


Basic Typing: Methods. 16-mm. sound, 30 minutes. 
Sale $28.37 Castle Films, Inc., Chicago 3. Rental $2.00, 
your nearest film library. Shows techniques of typing, 
posture, principles of keyboard, and other immediate 
methods. 

Better Typing. 16-mm. sound, 1 reel. Sale $35.00 
Young America Films, Inc., New York. Rental $2.00 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, Chicago. Basic tech- 
niques — word patterns and rhythms. 

Building Typing Skill. 16-mm. sound, 11 minutes. 
Sale $45.00 black and white; $90.00 in color, Coronet 
Instructional Films, Chicago. Rental $2.00, nearest 
film library. Recommended for second semester typing 
and secretarial office practice. 

Championship Typing. 16-mm. silent, 10 minutes. 
Sale $45.00 Business Education Visual Aids, New York. 
Rental $2.50 same place. Features Miss Grace Phelan 
who demonstrates both wrong and right use of type- 
writer. Correct posture, fingering, in slow motion. 
Recommended for beginners and advanced typing 
classes. 

The Doorak Simplified Typewriter Keyboard. 16-mm. 
sound, 20 minutes. Sale $45.00 Business Education 
Visual Aids, Rental $3.50 same place. 
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Eight Parts of a Business Letter. 16-mm. sound, 10 
minutes. Sale, Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. Rental $1.50 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico. Each 
part of the business letter is shown separately and 
fully explained for punctuation, style, and form. For 
advanced typing and office practice classes. 

Improved Drills and Techniques in Typewriting. 
16-mm. silent, $1 minutes, 2 reels. Rental $3.50 for 
two day’s use. Property of John Hay High School, 
(Howard E. Wheland). Illustrates shift key technique, 
carriage throw, finger reaches. Students observe and 
operate with the demonstrator. 


Know Your Typewriter. 16-mm. silent, 45 minutes, 
3 reels. Sale $75.00 Harmon Foundation, New York. 
Rental $4.50 same place. Technical information and 
typewriting as modern art. 

Know Your Ty . 16-mm. sound, 30 minutes. 
Sale $16.80 Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C, Rental from Federal Security Agency. 


Make Every Movement Count. 16-mm. silent, 114 
reels. Property of Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, Rental $4.00 at the same place. Shows proper 
procedures at work without wasting time. 

Making the Remington Portable Typewriter. 16-mm. 
silent, 1 reel. Rental, the cost of transportation. 
Remington Rand, Inc. New York. 

Ready to Type. 16-mm. sound, 11 minutes, 1 reel. 
Sale $45.00 black and white; $90.00 in color. Coronet 
Instructional Films, Inc., Chicago. Rental $2.00, 
nearest film library. Shows how person who is ready to 
type types with greater speed and accuracy; demon- 
strates the value and importance of readiness, practice. 
Recommended for beginners and advanced students. 


Right — At the Start. 16-mm. sound, series of 6 reels. 
Rental $18.75 for a period of two to three weeks. Sale 
$99.68 Caravel Films, Inc., 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19, New York. 


Teaching Beginners How to Type. 16-mm. silent, 


1 reel. Rental, cost of transportation charges. Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc. New York. 


Tricks of the Trade for —_ 16-mm. silent, 1 reel. 
Business Education Visual Aids. Rental $2.50. Meth- 
ods used by typists to speed up production. 

Typing Short Cuts. 16-mm. sound, $ reels, 3 parts. 
Teaching Aids Exchange, Modesto, California. Rental 
$2.00 a reel. Demonstrates many approved ways to 
make typing easier and quicker. 


Typing Tips. 16-mm. sound, @ reels. Rental, free. 

Transportation charges. | Underwood Corporation, 
New York or Chicago. George L. Hossfield demon- 
strates his typing short cuts to increase operating 
efficiency. 
NOTE: The local film library in Chicago is: Ideal 
Pictures Corporation, 26-34 East Eighth Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. Another rental place: Business 
Education Visual Aids, 104 W. 61st St., New York 23, 
New York. 
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The Teaching of Typewriter Chain Feeding 
(Continued from page 199) 


Several days after teaching feeds, I pass 
out small pieces of paper, 44” by 2”, and tell 
the class that they are to pretend that they 
are to type labels for the chemistry teacher 
and the title required is “Sulfuric Acid.” 
This is a good follow-up procedure and it is 
surprising to learn that a few of the students 
will actually try to roll those tiny pieces of 
paper around to writing position, thereby 
losing them. A little excitement ensues 
trying to locate the missing paper and 
finally someone will proudly state, “If you 
use the pocket feed, you won’t lose the 
label.” 

Students are timed at various intervals 
during the year to determine their rate of 
addressing envelopes and to refresh their 
memory on chain feeding. Occasionally 
some actual work is handed to the depart- 
ment that requires chain feeding, and it is 
always interesting to test students to see if 


they know that it is a situation requiring 
chain feeding. 
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Business Education Is Fundamental 
(Continued from page 210) 


making available for our youth today in- 
formation relative to the consumer. In 
many instances people do not live within 
their income; they are careless and unwise 
in the spending of money, and are unable to 
make use of a budget. Granted that these 
are big problems we face; but nevertheless, 
an attempt should be made in our schools to 
give our youth an opportunity to face many 
of these problems and to prepare them to 
solve these problems later in life. Our 
students need to know the value of the 
dollar. They can be given instruction in the 
use of wise spending and careful manage- 
ment of their money. The schools can inform 
them of the different forms of borrowing 
and the varying rates of interest charged by 
different lending agencies. Units in con- 
sumer education, in buymanship, and in 
economics as it applies to supply and 
demand, should make our youth realize the 
serious aspects of everyday living as citizens 
in their own community. 
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You can teach 
with confidence 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING has gone through the refinements of nineteen 
different editions. It is based upon tried, tested, and 
proved methods that can be used successfully in the 
hands of the average teacher. Many months of field 
study, classroom observation, consultation, analysis of 
suggestions, questionnaire study, and experimentation 
form the basis of this new edition. 


This new edition is simplified, improved, streamlined, 
and modernized. It is much more than simply a state- 
ment of principles and a compilation of problems. It is 
designed for scientific, logical, efficient, and simple 
presentation. In the first chapter, the student is shown 
how all bookkeeping records begin. He is carried 
through a series of simple steps carefully illustrated 
with all new terms defined, all principles summarized, 
and the principles applied through questions, problems, 


and projects. Periodically there are optional practice 
sets for further laboratory practice. 


The vocabulary is simple and nontechnical. The 
principles are gradually unfolded and expanded through 
a series of cycles. All terminology, procedures, and 
stationery that are used and illustrated are strictly 
standard. They are based upon the modern uses of 
business forms and the practices of accountants. The 
procedures are also in accord with the requirements 
of the Federal Internal Revenue Code. 
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New Western Organization 





Business education in 
the West took a step 
forward when the West- 
ern Business Education 
Association was organ- 
ized on November 26, 
1949. Business educators 
from California, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington 
gathered at Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, on this date and 
worked steadily through- 
out the day determining 
objectives, organiza- 
tional structure, types of 
‘membership, and affilia- 
tion. The fine co-operative spirit that existed 
among the group permitted the organiza- 
tional efforts to move along effectively. 


Officers were elected to serve until the 
first convention is held. They were as fol- 
lows: president, Dr. Theodore Yerian, head, 
Department of Secretarial Science, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon; vice- 
president, Dr. Marsdon A. Sherman, head, 
Department of Commerce, Chico State 
College, Chico, California; secretary, Opal 
H. DeLancey, head, Secretarial Studies and 
Business Education, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho; corresponding secretary, 
Dr. M. Fred Tidwell, head, Department 
of Business Education, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington; and treasurer, 
Harold Williams, chairman, Division of 
Social Sciences, Central Washington College 
of Education, Ellensburg, Washington. 


The W.B.E.A. is to be an association of 
state associations. Financial assistance will 
be derived from the various state business 
education associations and not through 
individual memberships. It is thought that 
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this type of __\\er structure will 
go far in developing strong state associa- 
tions. 

The first draft of the W.B.E.A. constitu- 
tion is to be written by a committee made up 
of Bruce Blackstone, assistant professor of 
business education and secretarial adminis- 
tration, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington, who is the chairman; Dr. Fred 
Tidwell; and Harold Williams. Mr. Black- 
stone has recently completed a_ national 
study of association constitutions. He has 
also gathered recommendations from many 
sources concerning what factors are con- 
sidered important in an education associa- 
tion constitution. 

After acceptance by the officers, the con- 
stitution will be presented at the various 
state association meetings throughout the 
West. Each state association in turn -will 
have an opportunity to study the proposed 
constitution and determine whether or not 
to become affiliated with the W.B.E.A. 

Yearly conventions are planned (dates are 
not yet determined) and it is recommended 
that the meetings rotate between the three 
cities of Portland, Oregon; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; and San Francisco, California. These 
three cities are approximately the same 
distance from each other. 

The organizational group voted to affiliate 
with the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation. It is felt that there is a real need to 
become an integral part of the centralizing 
agency, which is in a position to co-ordinate 
the business education activities of the 
entire United States. 

It is hoped that any Western state busi- 
ness education association officers who desire 
to investigate the desirability of becoming 
affiliated with the W.B.E.A. and have not 
already made contact are urged to write to 
the president of the Western Business Edu- 
cation Association for further information. 
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Basie Typewriting 
Drills 


A book of selective drills for special purposes — 
for both beginning and advanced students, 


By 
Ss. J. WANOUS 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS is a 
printed paper-bound book of 62 pages 
designed for supplementary work for 
either beginning or advanced students. 
The column at the right provides an al- 
phabetic classification of the various 
types of drills. These drills are designed 
for (a) developing speed, (b) correcting 
habitual errors, and (c) correcting bad 
habits and developing correct habits. 
With each set of drills the student is told 
clearly the purpose of the drill and what 
he must do to improve his technique. 
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List of Drills 


Alphabetical Paragraphs 
Alphabetical Sentences 
Balanced-Hand Paragraphs 
Balanced-Hand Phrases 
Balanced-Hand Sentences 
Balanced-Hand Sequences 
Balanced-Hand Words 
Commonly Misspelled Words 
Confusing Words 

Difficult Reaches 

Difficult Stroking Combinations 
Figures and Symbols 
Finger Strengthening 

Golf Games 

Hyphen Key 

Key Banks 

Location of Keys 

Long Words 

Marginal Release 

Margins 

One-Hand Phrases 
One-Hand Sequences 
One-Hand Words 
Paragraph Indentions 
Problem Typing 
Progressive Sentences 
Repeated Letters 
Returning the Carriage 
Rhythm 

Shifting for Capital Letters 
Skill-Building Games 
Spacing 

Speed Development 

Tests: One-Minute 

Tests: Two-Minute 

Timed Carriage Throw 


Uncommon Word 











YOUR GRADUATES ARE 
LIKE THOSE IN OTHER 
COMMUNITIES, THEY NEED... 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


By Ray Abrams 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is a textbook with lessons designed to encourage 
students to say and do the things that involve proper relations in business. 
The case method is often used to point out practical solutions to problems. 
Emphasis is placed upon personality traits, grooming habits, and pro- 


cedures. 
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Decision on Income Tax Deduction 
For Summer-School Expenses 


The Facts— Mrs. Nora Payne Hill, a 
public school teacher in Danville, Virginia, 
instituted suit in the Tax Court of the 
United States, protesting a deficiency letter 
she had received from the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue on her income tax return 
for 1945. The Bureau had disallowed a 
deduction of $239.50 for summer-school 
expenses which the teacher had entered in 
her income tax return as an ordinary and 
necessary business expense. 

The Decision — On September 6, 1949, 
the Tax Court promulgated its decision 
(Nora Payne Hill v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, 13 T. C. No. 41). 

The court held that a public school teacher 
is not entitled to deduct as an ordinary and 
necessary business expense amounts ex- 
pended in attending summer school. 

The reasoning of the court in coming to 
this decision appears to include several 
points: 

1. The Virginia State law gave teachers 
in Mrs. Hill’s category the option of passing 
an examination on five books or attending 
summer school. Since Mrs. Hill made a 
choice it was a personal expense and un- 
necessary from the taxation angle. 

2. The court said “We cannot assume 
that public school teachers ordinarily attend 
summer school to renew their certificates 
when alternative methods are available. The 
record does not show that the course pursued 
by petitioner was the usual method followed 
by teachers in obtaining renewals of their 
— or that it was necessary so to 

0.”” 

8. The record did not show that Mrs. Hill 
was actually employed at the time she at- 
tended summer school. Virginia does not 
have tenure and teachers are employed on 
annual contracts. The court said: “The 
inference may well be that she took the 
summer course to obtain a renewal of her 
certificate that would qualify her for re- 
employment. The expense incurred was 
more in the nature of a preparation to 
qualify her to teaching in the high school in 
Danville, Virginia.” 

4. Mrs. Hill testified that even if the law 
had not required her to go to summer school 
she would have gone anyhow, thinking it 
necessary to her profession. The court 
agreed with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue that under these circumstances the 
expense was riot a business expense within 
the statutory meaning of the term. 
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Comment — Mrs. Hill was supported in 
her case by the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion and the National Education Association. 
Both the professional groups are of the 
opinion that inservice professional train- 
ing is a necessary business expense. To 
establish this point it will be necessary to 
have further judicial reviews. 

The point of view of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue is that deductions of summer- 
school expense would lead to attempts by 
other career people to obtain exemptions 
which in turn would result in large losses 
of federal tax revenues. 

* * +. 
National Teacher Examinations 

The National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by Edu- 
cational Testing Service under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Council on Education, 
will be given at testing centers throughout 
the United States on Saturday, February 
18, 1950. 

At the one-day testing session a candidate 
may take the Common Examinations, which 
include tests in general culture, mental 
abilities and basic skills, and professional 
information. The candidate may also take 
one of eleven Optional Examinations de- 
signed to demonstrate mastery of subject 
matter to be taught. The college that a 
candidate is attending or the school system 
in which he is seeking employment will 
advise him whether he must take the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations and which of 
the tests he should take. 

Application forms and a bulletin of in- 
formation describing registration procedure 
and containing sample test questions may 
be obtained from college officials, school 
superintendents, or directly from Educa- 
tional Testing Service, P. O. Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey. A completed applica- 
tion, accompanied by the proper examina- 
tion fee, should reach the Educational 
Testing Service office not later than January 
20, 1950. 





INCOME TAX RETURNS 

OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
A 16-page pamphlet designed to aid you in 
preparing your 1949 income tax return and 
your estimate for 1950. Single copies will be 
sent for 5 cents in stamps. 

WwW 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
634 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Education for Economic Understanding 


An experiment was started in the summer 
of 1948 in New York that gives promise of 
having far-reaching implications to Ameri- 
can education. It was called a Workshop 
in Economic Education and was sponsored 
hy New York University and the Committee 
for Economic Development. 

Dr. G. Derwood Baker, professor of edu- 
cation at New York University, along with 
some of his colleagues, launched this work- 
shop in economic education because they 
realized that economics has been neglected 
in American secondary schools. The subject 
has been given slight attention in the social 
studies courses and the elective courses in 
economics at the secondary level are gener- 
ally regarded as inadequate. As our complex 
society develops, American citizens are 
faced with a bewildering set of economic 
problems: What causes unemployment? 
Why should the ordinary family be inter- 
ested in world trade? Should Congress 
balance the budget? Should big business 
and/or labor be curtailed? These and 
innumerable other questions that face the 
average man need to be explained. These 
educators decided that the whole area of 
economic understanding needed to be ex- 
plained. Hence the New York Workshop. 

This first workshop venture stirred up so 
much interest and seemed so worth while 
that in the summer of 1949 three such 
workshops were planned. A second one was 
held in New York, one at the University of 
Minnesota, and one at the University of 
Michigan. In the opinion of the participants, 
the workshops represented an important 
procedure in the in-service training of 
teachers, and for this reason the Joint 
Council on Economic Education was or- 
ganized to carry forward the program. 

At the University of Minnesota Workshop, 
where participants were from Minnesota and 
eight neighboring states, an Upper Mid- 
west Council was organized with the joint 
sponsorship of the College of Education, the 
School of Business Administration, and the 
Joint Council on Economic Education. 
Representatives from public schools, uni- 
versities, business, labor, farm groups, and 
co-operatives will serve in an advisory 
capacity. 

The Michigan Council on Education is 
sponsored by the Department of Education, 
the School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration, the State Department of Public 
Instruction, and the Joint Council. The 
same type of advisors exist here as in the 
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case in Minnesota, but in addition, seven 
institutions of higher learning are co- 
operating. These are the University of 
Michigan, Michigan State College, Wayne 
University, Central Michigan College, 
Western College, Northern Michigan Col- 
lege, and Michigan State Normal. 

Two hundred and fifty teachers and 
administrators from all parts of the country 
attended the three workshops. Here they 
met with experts in government, business, 
labor, and education to discuss the com- 
plexities of economics. © Typical subjects 
included: Wages and Salaries as a Share in 
the National Income, Savings and Capital 
Formation, Money and Credit, The Role of 
Small Business in Our Economy, Co- 
operative Business Enterprises, and Taxa- 
tion and Fiscal Policy. 

The technique used at the workshops 
involved far more than just listening to 
experts. | Workshoppers selected specific 
subjects that interested them or that were 
particularly pertinent to their own com- 
munity or school situation and developed in 
group sessions resource units that they and 
other teachers could use to make economics 
more intelligible and more meaningful to 
students. 

The real test of this new movement is 
being met in this school year when the 
teachers who have had the benefit of the 
Joint Council’s workshops are trying out the 
new techniques and the information they 
acquired. Plans already projected include 
such developments as radio programs, 
community councils. to consider economic 
problems, forums, seminars, and above all, 
integration into the curriculum of economic 
know-how. 

Because of the keen interest being shown 
in this movement, public education leaders 
from many regions have requested co- 
operation in planning workshops. Next 
summer many a college campus will swarm 
with eager teachers studying the issues that 
make our economic system click. 


Annual Indiana Conference 


The 27th annual conference on business 
education will be sponsored by Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, on 
February 17 and 18, 1950. The program 
will be mailed to Indiana teachers in Janu- 
ary, according to Dr. M. E. Studebaker, 
head of the Department of Business Edu- 
cation. 
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Business Teacher Becomes State Leader 


Dr. W. Virgil Cheek 
has been honored by his 
election to the presidency 
of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. 
Dr. Cheek is head of the 
Department of Com- 
merce, Southwest Mis- 
souri State College, Spr- 
ingfield, Missouri. His 
new honor comes to him 
as a result of his aggres- 
sive activity over many 
years in behalf of the 
schools in Missouri. 

Dr. Cheek graduated 
from Southwest Missouri 
State College. He obtained his Master’s 
degree from Stanford University and his 
Doctor’s degree from New York University. 
He has taught in summer sessions at New 
York University and Missouri University. 
In 1945 he flew to Italy and taught in the 
American University at Florence, which at 
that time was operated by the U. S. Army. 

Dr. Cheek has participated in many 
professional activities. He is a member of 
the committee that set up the Finance 
Accounting System for the public schools of 
Missouri, a member of the National Con- 
ference on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, and consultant on the 
National Committee on Financing Teacher 
Education. He has also served twice as 
president of the Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers Association. 














W. Virgil Cheek 


Montana Business Teachers Meet 


The Montana Business Teachers Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in the Hotel 
Rainbow, Great Falls, Montana, on October 
28, 1949. At the morning session the con- 
stitution for the newly organized association 
was presented and the following officers were 
elected: president, Mrs. Mary Long, High 
School, Columbus; vice-president, J. W. 
Geniesse, Custer County Junior College, 
Miles City; secretary, Roberta Depew, High 
School, Helena; treasurer, Ella Nelson, High 
School, Great Falls. 

The program following the luncheon meet- 
ing included the following speakers: Harold 
Leffel, public relations, Kinman Business 
University, Spokane, Washington, who 
spoke on “Writing Letters” and Charles E. 
Zoubek, Gregg Publishing Company, who 
spoke on shorthand. 
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E.B.T.A. Activities 


Appointment of a resolutions committee 
to draft a statement of the progress in busi- 
ness education during the school year 1949- 
50 has been announced by Mrs. Frances 
Doub North, president of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association. The com- 
pleted statement will be presented to the 
3,000 members of the Association for dis- 
cussion and adoption at the fifty-third 
annual E.B.T.A. convention to be held 
April 5-8, 1950, at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Representatives of business and _ public 
and private schools on all levels have been 
included by Mrs. North on the committee. 
The complete personnel follows: chairman, 
Mrs. Edward C. Chickering, Jamaica High 
School, New York City; Lester Brigham, 
general office manager, American Optical 
Company, Southbridge, Massachusetts; 
Dorothy C. Carew, Western High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Annie B. Dennis, 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey; 
Dr. William L. Einolf, University of Pennsy]- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Charles 
Forrest, Drake School, Jamaica, Long 
Island, New York; Bruce F. Jeffery, State 
Teachers College, Salem, Massachusetts; 
Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler High School, 
Ambler, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Frances Doub 
North, Western High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Dr. Estelle S. Phillips, head of 
business education, Divisions 1-9, public 
schools of Washington, D. C.; Dr. John L. 
Rowe, Columbia University, New York 
City; Mrs. Dorothy Salter, principal, Salter 
Secretarial School, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts; Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, New York 
University, New York City; and W. Harmon 
Wilson, editor, Tue BALANCE SHEET, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

a * * 
New England Teachers Meet 

The annual meeting of the New England 
Business College Teachers Association was 
held at the Hotel Bradford in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Saturday, October 8, 1949. 
Marguerite Royal, Lowell Commercial Col- 
lege, Lowell, Massachusetts, presided. 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Luana W. Sexton, Morse College, 
Hartford, Connecticut; vice-president, Ann 


Tzanetakos, Nashua Business College. 
Nashua, New Hampshire; _ secretary- 


treasurer, Henry H. Trow, Northampton 
Business College, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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D.P.E. Chapter Holds Initiation 


Lambda chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national honorary graduate fraternity in 
iyusiness education of Northwestern Univer- 
ity, Evanston, Illinois, held initiation 
ceremonies on the Evanston campus for a 
fine group of graduate students in business 
education on July 1, 1949. The new members 
are: Verna J. Allen, Racine Junior High 
School, Racine, Wisconsin; Don L. Calame, 
Southwest Missouri State College, Spring- 
field, Missouri; William G. Carpenter, 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois; Floyd R. Howell, Pekin Community 
High School, Pekin, Illinois; Raymond W. 
Lansford, Joplin Junior College, Joplin, 
Missouri; Callie M. Lentz, Bartlett High 
School, St. Joseph, Missouri; Richard L. 
Paynic, Wood River Community High 
School, Wood River, Illinois; Robert I. 
Place, High School, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin; 
G. Henry Richert, Business Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Lillian E. Schultz, Senior High 
School, Fremont, Nebraska; June J. Wali- 
gura, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, 
Illinois; and Ruth B. Woolschlager, New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany, 
New York. 

Paul A. Carlson, director of business edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, was also initiated as the third 
honorary member of Lambda chapter. 
Mr. Carlson is one of the best known and 
recognized leaders in business education in 
the nation. His contributions to the field, 
particularly in the area of bookkeeping and 
accounting, have been many. In addition, 
Lambda chapter recognizes the pioneering 
work of Mr. Carlson in developing the 
business education program at Northwestern 
University. Following the initiation ban- 
quet, Mr. Carlson addressed the fraternity. 


Kansas Elects New. Officers 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Busi- 
ness Teachers Association was held in 
Topeka, Kansas, on November 3 and 4, 1949. 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, E. A. Bettega, head, Commerce De- 
partment, East High School, Wichita; vice- 
president, Loda Newcomb, assistant pro- 
fessor in charge of secretarial training, 
School of Business, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence; executive secretary, John N. 
Payne, Senior High School, Hutchinson; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Kathryn Vaughn, 
Senior High School, Kinsley. 
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Now In “Who's Who” 


Dr. Dorothy C. 
Finkelhor, dean of Busi- 
ness Training College, 
Pittsburgh, recently won 
national recognition in 
several fields. 

Dr. Finkelhor was se- 
lected for a biographical 
sketch for the September 
Monthly Supplement of 
“Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica,” a reference work 
listing persons prominent 
in their professions. In 
addition, a description of 
Dr. Finkelhor’s career 
will be included in the 
forthcoming volume, “Who’s Who in the 
East.” Dr. Finkelhor was selected for this 
honor because of her accomplishments in 
the field of business education. 

As a result of the personality develop- 
ment course that Dr. Finkelhor established 
at Business Training College, she has been 
asked to write a number of articles for 
popular magazines on the subject of personal 
adjustment. The first of these entitled, 
“Want to Make Your Marriage Work?” 
was printed in the July issue of The Ameri- 
can Family Magazine. 

Dr. Finkelhor first, achieved national 
prominence when her dissertation, “Occupa- 
tional Adjustments of Beginning Office 
Workers,” won the Delta Pi Epsilon award 
for the best research in commercial educa- 
tion in 1942. 














D. Finkelhor 


Mayer Awarded Doctorate 


Forrest L. Mayer, Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, was awarded the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. The topic of his dissertation was 
“The Effect of Study Type Reading Lessons 
Upon Achievement in College Accounting.” 

Dr. Mayer received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, and his Master’s degree from the 
University of Denver School of Commerce, 
Denver, Colorado. He has taught at 
Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas, and at 
the University of Pittsburgh. For six years 
he taught at Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. Dr. Mayer’s teaching 
field has been in accounting and related 
subjects. 
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Gut Students Need... 
WORD STUDIES 


Third Edition 





In this new third edition there are 150 lessons (seven more 
than in the previous edition). 


Easier words have been eliminated and more difficult 
words have been substituted. A very careful study has been 
made to incorporate the most common types of troublesome 
words that are encountered in business. 


The names of more cities are included because these are 
frequently used and frequently misspelled in business 
writing. 


The exercises in each lesson give the student real practice 
in acquiring a mastery of pronunciation, syllabication, 
building words, using words, and spelling. 


This book is available with an optional workbook and an 
optional set of tests. The first test is a pretest or inventory 
test, and the last one is a final examination. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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by R.G. Walters 








FEATURES 


. Emphasis on correct 


pronunciation 


. Emphasis on correct 


syllabication 


. Emphasis on use of 


the dictionary 


. Word building 
. Word usage 


. Words often mis- 


spelled 


. Words often mispro- 


nounced 


8. Review 
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Illinois Offers Graduate Scholarships 


‘The College of Commerce, University of 
‘linois, Urbana,’ Illinois, has available a 
number of scholarships, fellowships, and 
assistantships in economics and_ business. 
hese awards are available for the second 
semester of the current adademic year of 
1950 and 1951. 

The scholarships for first-year graduate 
students pay $700 plus tuition. Fellowships 
for second- and third-year graduate students 
pay $850 and $1,000 respectively. Scholar- 
ships and fellowships are available without 
the requirement of any work or any service 
to the University. The student may carry 
a full load of graduate study. 

Assistantships are available to graduate 
students at all levels and pay not less than 
$1,200 plus tuition for half-time teaching 
or research or $600 for quarter-time service. 
The assistantships are usually awarded to 
students who have completed one year of 
graduate study, but occasionally are given 
to persons with no graduate training. 

Applications should be addressed to Dean 
Howard R. Bowen, dean of the College of 


Commerce, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


Texas Teachers Meet 


The annual convention of the Texas State 
Teachers Association was held on November 
25 at the Blackstone Hotel, Fort Worth, 
Texas. Dr. O. J. Curry, dean, School of 
Business, North Texas State College, Den- 
ton, Texas, presided over the business edu- 
cation sectional meeting. 


At the morning session of the business 
education meeting Louis A. Leslie, Gregg 
Publishing Company, spoke on the topic 
“The Gregg Shorthand Simplified System.” 
A question and answer period followed the 
address. 

The Fort Worth business teachers were 
hosts at a luncheon meeting with Jessie 
Sim, Sherman High School, Sherman, Texas, 
acting as _ toastmaster. The’ luncheon | 
speaker, Dr. Jessie Graham, supervisor of 
business education, Adult and Vocational 
Education Division, Los Angeles, California, 
spoke on the topic, “State Supervision of 
Business Education.” Following the 
luncheon meeting an address on the topic 
“The Role of a School Administrator in the 
Business Education Program” was given by 
J. E. Roach, principal, Waxahachie High 
School, Waxahachie, Texas. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 


programs in secondary schools. 


profusely illustrated. 


An optional workbook is available containing instructional tests and 


projects. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


, Cincinnati 


January, 1950 


Much of the emphasis is placed upon 
retail advertising. All phases of advertising are covered. The practical 
treatment is evident in such chapters as The Selling Process, Converting 
Readers Into Buyers, and Dramatization in Advertising. The textbook is 
Each chapter includes questions and problems. 


Chicago 
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FIFTH EDITION 
By Rowse and Nolan 


is designed for merchandising 


PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 





Dallas a 
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Etheredge Elected $.B.E.A. President 


Elise Etheredge, Col- 
umbia High School, 
Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, was elected presi- 
dent at the twenty- 
seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Southern 
Business Education As- 
sociation, which was held 
in Miami, Florida, on 
November 24, 25, and 
26. Other officers elected 
were: First vice- 
president, Margaret 
Buchanan, Mississippi 
State College for Women, 
Columbus, Mississippi; 
second vice-president, R. A. Evans, presi- 
dent, Evans College of Commerce, Gastonia, 
North Carolina; editor, Lloyd Baugham, 
Atlanta Division, University of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Georgia; secretary, Frank Herndon, 
University of Mississippi, University, Mis- 
sissippi; treasurer, Harold Craver, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

The new officers for the sectional meetings 
are as follows: 


Secondary school section — chairman, 
Helen Wardlaw, Central High School, 
Charlotte, North Carolina; vice-chairman, 
Mrs. Rita Heape, High School, Greenville, 
South Carolina; secretary, Mrs. Maudie 
Cook, Ponce de Leon Hig’ School, Coral 
Gables , Florida. 


Junior college section— Mrs. Cornelia 
Hoffpauir, Nicholls Junior College, Thibo- 
daux, Louisiana; vice-chairman, John Burns, 
Sunflower Junior College, Moorhead, Mis- 
sissippi; secretary, Mrs. Ruby Cox, Mars 
Hill College, Mars Hill, North Carolina. 





Elise Etheredge, 


College section — Dr. E. R. Browning, 
East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
North Carolina; vice-chairman, Gladys 
Peck, supervisor, Business Education, State 
Department of Education, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; secretary, Joe Young, University 
of Miami, Miami, Florida. 


Private schools section — chairman, Mrs, 
Helen Ingle, Burlington Business College, 
Burlington, North Carolina; vice-chairman, 
Lottie Kellum; secretary, Louise Callahan 
Evans, Carolina College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 


Bookkeeping and accounting section — 
chairman, Dr. Donald Fuller, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia; 
vice-chairman, Jean Knott, Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi; 
secretary, Mabel Baldwin, Mississippi State 
College for Women, Columbus, Mississippi. 


Secretarial section — Lucy Robinson, High 
School, Marietta, Georgia; vice-chairman, 
Neda Bine, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Fisherville, Virginia; secretary, Eugenia 
Moseley, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


The following new state representatives 
were elected: Kentucky — Dr. Vernon A. 
Musselman, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; Louisiana — Gladys 
Peck, supervisor, Business Education, State 
Department of Education, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; Mississippi — Pauline Rawlings, 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi; North Carolina — Dr. Rowena 
Wellman, Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

The next convention of the S.B.E.A. will 
be held in Richmond, Virginia. 








South Dakota Business Teachers 


The South Dakota Teachers Association 
held district meetings on October 17 and 
18 at Aberdeen, Pierre, Sioux Falls, and 
Rapid City. At this time sectional meetings 
were held by the South Dakota Business 
Teachers Organization, which’ is affiliated 
with the United Business Education Associa- 
tion. 

Esther Knutson of Mitchell, the state 
president, arranged the program for the 
district meeting held at Sioux Falls, which 
consisted of round table discussions on the 
teaching of business subjects. Mrs. Jane 
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Tice of Pierre, state treasurer, and Clinton 
Thomas of Wessington Springs were in 
charge of the program for the Central Dis- 
trict meeting held at Pierre. Their program 
included open forums on teaching typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping, and shorthand. The West- 
ern District sectional meetings were arranged 
by Pauline Pearson of Rapid City, state 
secretary. Round table discussions on the 
teaching of business subjects were included. 

About fifty business and _ vocational 
teachers attended the sectional meetings in 
each district. 
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World-Wide Typing Contest 


J. Bryce Sardiga, head of the business 
education and secretarial science division at 
\rizona State College, Tempe, Arizona, will 
gain sponsor a world-wide artistic typing 
contest. The following are the rules for the 
contest: 


1. Designs may be done on crinoline, parchment, 
paper, linen, or sateen. Any size of cloth or paper may 
be used. Erasures are permissable. 

2. Any combination of ribbons may be used. It is 
permissible to ink or pencil in part of the design. 

3. A fee of 10 cents must be enclosed with each 
design submitted to help defray the cost of conducting 
the contest. Designs not accompanied by the fee will 
not be considered. 


4. Entries submitted by first-year typing students 


will be classified separately from entries submitted 
by advanced students. Classification should be indi- 
cated, first-year or second-year student. 


5. A separate sheet should be attached to each 
entry giving the student’s name, the name and address 
of the school, and the name of the typing teacher. The 
student should indicate whether he is a beginning 
(first-year) or advanced (second-year) typist. FOL- 
LOW THIS RULE CAREFULLY. 


6. The student should also indicate on this separate 
sheet whether the design is original or whether it has 
been copied. 


7. A trophy will be awarded to the school submit- 
ting the best group of designs. At least fifteen designs 
are necessary for a group. In case of a tie a duplicate 
trophy will be awarded. 


8. A portable typewriter will be awarded to the 
individual submitting the first place winning design. 
Twenty trophies will be awarded to runners up. 


9. Medals and pins will be awarded to the next 
thirty winners. 
10. Certificates will be awarded to the next 500 


qualifying students who have not won trophies, medals, 
or pins. 


11. No entries will be returned. They become the 
property of the sponsor. 


12. The closing date of the contest is April 1, 1950. 
This date applies to both domestic and foreign entries. 


13. All entries should be sent flat, with fee enclosed, 
to Dr. J. Bryce Sardiga, Box 354, Tempe, Arizona. 
Sufficient postage should be placed on the package. 


Straight Copy Contest 


1. A 10-minute test will be given, to be certified by 
the principal and the teacher. The test will be furnished 
by the sponsor. 


2. A fee of 25 cents is required for each student 
that is to take part. 


_, 3: The first-place winner will be World-Wide 
Typing Champion, and a trophy will be awarded to 
the student and the school. 


4. Trophies for accuracy will be awarded as well as 
for speed. 


5. There are several trophies, a number of medals, 
and hundreds of certificates to be awarded in the 


Straight Copy Contest. Rules may be had by writing 
to the sponsor. 


January, 1950 








or a short course 
in nontechnical 


bookkeeping .. 








Reeord Keeping 


for Everyone 
By Moore, Wheland, File 


This book is designed for the school 
that does not want to offer a regular 
vocational course in bookkeeping 
but does wish to emphasize personal 
and business record keeping. The 
principles are developed on the 
basis of double-entry bookkeeping. 


This book may be used for a special 


course or for an introductory course. 


A one-semester volume or a one-year 
volume of this book is available. You 
may also obtain a workbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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“Teaching Tips’’ for Oregon Teachers Colorado Business Teachers Meet 


At a recent meeting of the executive The business education sectional meeting 
council of the Oregon Business Education of the Colorado Education Association was 
Association it was decided that the Associa- held in Denver on October 27-29, 1949. The 
tion would periodically distribute a list of luncheon speaker was Paul A. Carlson, 
teaching tips to the business teachers of director of business education, State 
Oregon. The Association believes that this ‘Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
is one way of offering a tangible service to The newly elected officers for the coming 
all business teachers. _ The primary purpose year are: president, Mrs. Edna McCormick, 
of “Teaching Tips” is to give teachers an (Colorado Woman’s College, Denver; vice- 
opportunity to exchange ideas on methods president, Gertrude Bates, High School, 
of teaching the various business subjects. Loveland; secretary-treasurer, Marie Robin- 
“Teaching Tips” will include suggestions gon, Opportunity School, Denver. 
and ideas on the teaching of all commercial 
subjects and will be distributed to business > & 
education departments of each high school Pennsylvania Convention 
in the state. — -  - The Pennsylvania Business Educators 

Association held its annual convention at 
lowa Business Teachers Meet the YWCA, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on 

The business education section of the December 27, 1949. At the morning session 
fowa State Education Association met at greetings were extended by John Haubert, 
Des Moines, Iowa, on November 3, 4, and Chief of business education, Department of 
5, 1949. The newly elected officers are as Public Instruction, State of Pennsylvania. 
follows: president, E. L. Marrietta, State Dr. Harvey A. Andruss, president, 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls; vice-presi- Bloomsburg State Teachers College, Blooms- 
dent, Harry Burmeister, Roosevelt High burg, Pennsylvania, was the main speaker 
School, Cedar Rapids; secretary-treasurer, and spoke on the topic, “Modern Philoso- 
Freda Bruns, Parsons College, Fairfield. phies and Practices in Business Education.” 


SIX PROJECTS 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is an 
illustrated textbook-workbook combined. It 
contains a series of six projects as shown at 


the left. 

















The projects provide training for such clerical 





duties as taking stock; preparing cash register 
tallies, reports of past-due accounts, alphabetic 
and numeric indexes, and daily and periodic 
summary sheets for salesmen; handling com- 


plaints and making adjustments; and figuring 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL pages — — — vay 
TRAINING are based on the actual forms and records o 


firms operating in the particular fields covered 

By Goodfellow and Kahn in the projects. The average time required 

Published by for the completion of each of the six projects 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. is approximately three weeks. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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A textbook 
with a realistic 
practice outfit 


BUSINESS 
FILING 


By Bassett and Agnew 
BUSINESS FILING provides realistic 


material at a re€asonable price. It con- 
sists of a textbook and a practice outfit 
providing work for twenty, thirty, or 
forty hours of instruction, depending 
upon the number of jobs completed. 
Below is a list of ten jobs for which 
practice materials are provided. Sup- 
plies consist of filing cards, cross refer- 
ence cards, guide cards, gummed 
labels, folders with printed captions, 
and correspondence required in filing. 


Card Filing 

Card Filing with Cross Reference 
Additional Practice in Card Filing 
Alphabetic Correspondence Filing 
Triple Check Automatic Filing 
Numeric Correspondence Filing 
Subject Filing Practice 


Decimal, Duplex-Numeric, Duplex- 
Alphabetic, and Alpha-Numeric 


l. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
A 
8. 


/ Codes Z 
/ 9. Geographic Filing Practice : 
/ 10. Russell-Soundex Coding Practice 





BUSINESS FILING is not only econom- 
ical but it is also easy to teach. There is 
an answer sheet to be filled out by each 
student on the completion of each job. 
You may therefore check the accuracy 


of the work without checking all the 
papers. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


January, 1950 
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Business Education Manual. 1949. Bulletin 
271. This 184-page, paper-bound, printed bulletin is 
the first of a series of bulletins prepared by the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Instruction under the 
direction of Paul L. Cressman, director of the Bureau 
of Instruction, and John R. Haubert, chief, Commercial 
Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. It was edited 
by Rachel S. Turner, editor for the Department of 
Education. The primary purpose of the bulletin is to 
guide business teachers and school administrators in 
improving the program of business education in the 
secondary schools of Pennsylvania. The bulletin con- 
tains suggestions on basic principles, practices, prob- 
lems, techniques, and standards of business education. 
The titles of the chapters included are as follows: 
“The Philosophies and Objectives of Business Educa- 
tion,” “Business Education and Its Use of the Com- 
munity,” “Contributions of Business Education to 
General Education,” “Guidance for Business Educa- 
tion,” “Layout, Equipment, and Supplies for Business 
Education,” “Suggested Curriculums in Business Edu- 
cation,” “Audio-Visual Aids for Business Education,” 
“Guides for Courses of Study in Business Education,” 
“Source Aids for the Business Teacher.” For further 
information write to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Business Education for Kentucky High 
Schools. 1949. Vol. XVII, No. 8. This 107-page, 
printed, paper-bound bulletin is one of a series published 
by the Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
The bulletin summarizes the activities of the business 
education curriculum workshop that was conducted at 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington, during the 
summer of 1949. A number of leaders in the field of 
business education as well as graduate students in this 
field took an active part. The following chapters are 
included in the bulletin: “What Are We Trying to 
Do in Business,” “Genera] Business,” ““Typewriting,” 
“Business English,” “Shorthand,” “Office Practice,” 
“Business Arithmetic,” “Bookkeeping,” ‘“‘Selling,” 
. “Consumer Economics,” “Economics,” ‘Economic 
Geography,” “Business Law.” For information write 
to State Department of Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. 


Effective Shopping. 1949. This is a 110-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet that is one of a series 
published by the Consumer Education Study of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
a department of the National Education Association. 
It includes the following four parts: Part I, Shopping 
Begins at Home; Part II, Finding the Right Thing; 
Part III, Choosing the Time and the Place; Part IV, 
The Business Side of Shopping. Price 35 cents for a 
single copy. The following discounts are allowed for 
orders: For 2-9 copies, 10 per cent; for 10-99 copies, 
25 per cent; 100 or more copies, 3314 per cent. Order 
from Consumer Education Study of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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_ Road Maps of Industry. 1949. This is a series of 
colored charts dealing with current significant develop- 
ments in economics. The charts measure 81% inches by 
11 inches and include the latest available statistics 
from Government agencies and other accredited 
sources. Each chart contains several paragraphs of 
explanation and credit as to the source of the statistics 
upon which the chart is based. The first of the series 
for this year is titled “Composition and Sources of the 
Money Supply, United States, 1920-1948.” The topics 
covered in this first chart are “Currency Outside 
Banks,” “Demand Deposits,” and “Time Deposits.” 
The titles of the other charts available are as follows: 
Wage Increases in Manufacturing, 1940-1948; Federal 
Expenditures for Subsidies, United States, Fiscal 
Years 1934-1950; Value Added by Manufacture, 
United States, 1939 and 1947; Management Prerogative 
Clauses in Union Contracts, May 1, 1949; Insured 
Unemployment, Weeks Ending May 22, 1948, and 
May 21, 1949; Clerical Salaries, Weekly Median Rates, 
20 Cities, April, 1949; Earnings of Male and Female 
Production Workers, 25 Manufacturing Industries, 
1920-1948; Population 65 years and Over, By States, 
July 1, 1948; Farm Prices and Parity Prices, Major 
Farm Products, 1935-1939 Average and 1940-49; 
Purchasing Value of the Dollar, United States, 1929- 
1949; New Capital Security Flotations, United States, 
1919-1949; Raw Materials and Fuels — Prewar and 
Postwar, U. S. Output as Per Cent of World Total; 
Capital Formation and Sources of Funds, United 
States, 1929, 1937, 1948; Wages of Skilled and Un- 
skilled Male Workers, 25 Manufacturing Industries, 
1920-1948; White Collar vs. Production Workers, 
Vacations and Employee Benefits in Union Contracts; 
Income Payments to Individuals, Per Capita, United 
States, 1948. Free. Address requests to Division of 
Education, National Industrial Conference Board, 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Business Education Index. 1949. This 98-page, 
paper-bound, mimeographed booklet was prepared by 
Michigan teachers under the direction of the Vocational 
Education Department, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, in co-operation with the Office of Vocational 
Education, State Department of “Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan. The index lists the contents of 
about fifty books under the following major headings: 
Applying for a Job, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Business 
Law, Callers, Communications, Economics, Filing and 
Indexing, Financial Records, Grammar, Office Ma- 
chines, Office Practice, Office Supplies, Personality 
Development, Secretarial Training, Shorthand and 
Transcription, Tests, Travel and Transportation, and 
Typewriting. In each section are listed specific page 
references to each book that contains information on 
the topic. A business teacher who wants supplementary 
information will find five, ten, or fifteen references in 
each division. A copy of the index, on punched paper 
so that it may be kept in a notebook, is available 
through the Instructional Materials Laboratory, 
School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Price $1.00. 
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FOR SALE 


hirtv student desks (adult size) for sale. Each has 
lift lid and book rail. Address, No. 94. 





Stenotype machine and case for sale. In excellent 


condition. Price $40.00. Address, No. 95. 





Stenotype machine, complete with case and course, 
for sale. In A-1 condition. Price $35.00. Address, No. 96. 








Catholic Business Education Association 


The Eastern unit of the Catholic Business 
Education Association held its annual re- 
gional meeting on Friday, November 25, 
at St. Jean Baptiste High School, New 
York City, under the general chairmanship 
of Sister St. Charles, C.N.D. 

Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, head of the 
Business Department of the New Jersey 
State Teachers College, research specialist 
for the U. S. Office of Education, addressed 
the group on “Latest Trends in Basic Busi- 
ness.” Brother Philip, O.S.F., was chairman 
of a panel on “Visual Aids in Business Educa- 
tion.” Dr. Clifford Ettinger, visual aids 
editor for the Journal of Business Education 
and founder of BEVA, discussed “‘Business 
Education Visual Aids.” The group was 
shown how to teach with films and the 
possibilities of using the opaque projector, 
the overhead projector, charts, and other 
visual aid equipment in the business educa- 
tion department. 


Specific teaching demonstrations with 
films and filmstrips were given to three 
groups and covered the following subjects: 
shorthand, bookkeeping, business arith- 
metic, typewriting, business English, busi- 
ness law, ‘secretarial training, and office 
practice. 


Business education teachers in colleges 
and high schools and students in the busi- 
ness education and economics departments 
of colleges and universities attended this 
meeting. 

. . oa 


Wisconsin Forms New Organization 


At the meeting of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association held at Milwaukee on 
November 3 and 4, 1949, the business educa- 
tion section voted to organize the Wisconsin 
Business Education Association. The con- 
stitution and the by-laws for the new organi- 
zation were presented and adopted at the 
meeting. 

The officers for the Wisconsin Business 
Education Association are: president, Her- 
bert Simon, High School, Appleton; first 
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vice-president, Harold Bellas, Senior High 
School, Wausau; second vice-president, John 
Phillips, Washington Park High School, 
Racine; secretary-treasurer, Mary Swarth- 
out, High School, Whitefish Bay. 


Annual Convention in New England 


The forty-seventh annual convention of 
the New England High School Commercial 
Teachers Association was held on November 
19 at Northeastern University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. John H. Wall, High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts, president of the 
Association, presided. 


Panel discussions were held at the general 
meeting and at the sectional meetings on 
secretarial and bookkeeping and arithmetic. 
Dr. Teresa A. Regan, headmaster of Boston 
Clerical School, spoke at the luncheon on 
the topic, “Portrait of a Commercial 
Teacher.” 


The newly elected officers are: president, 
Arthur C. Long, Girls High School, Boston; 
first vice-president, Myrtle Grover, Waltham 
High School, Waltham, Massachusetts; sec- 
ond vice-president, Agnes Phillips, Fram- 
ingham High School, Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts; secretary, Ruth Hiatt, Wakefield 
High School, Wakefield, Massachusetts; 
treasurer, W. Ray Burke, Arlington High 
School, Arlington, Massachusetts; assistant- 
treasurer, Carrie Darling, Malden High 
School, Malden, Massachusetts. 


Florida Fellowships and Assistantships 


Dr. J. Frank Dame has announced that 
fellowships and graduate assistantships are 
available at Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, for experienced teachers who 
desire to work for their Master’s degree in 
business education. 


Fellowships carry a $35 monthly stipend 
with no service to the University required, 
while graduate assistantships require a part- 
time teaching service and pay a stipend up 
to $100 per month. Teaching assistantships 
are also available paying up to $200 a month. 

Applications for fellowships should be 
addressed to the dean of the Graduate 
School, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. Applications for graduate 
assistantships should be addressed to Dr. J. 
Frank Dame, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Good for Something 


Politician: “Can you give my friend a job on your 
railway?” 

Manager: “But he can’t speak English.” 

Politician: “Well then, give him a job calling out 
trains.” a 


Light Reading 


Customer: “I would like a book, please.” 

Bookseller: “Something light?” 

Customer: “That doesn’t matter —I have my car 
with me.” <a 


My Old Kentucky Home 


An old man at an evening function bowed his head 
and wept quietly but copiously while a young woman 
rendered the plaintive ballad, “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” 

The hostess tiptoed up to him and inquired tenderly: 
“Pardon me, are you a Kentuckian?” 

“No, madam,” the tearful one replied. 
musician.” , 


“Tm a 
e ee 
Good Tip 


A religious and charitable woman noticed a very 
down-and-out sort of man standing at the corner of 
the street near her residence. 

One morning she took compassion on him, pressed a 
dollar into his hand and whispered, “Never despair.” 

The next time she saw him he stopped her and handed 
her nine dollars. 

“What does this mean?” she asked. 

“Tt means, ma’m,” said the man, “that ‘Never 
Despair’ won at 8 to 1.” 


. e + 
Wash Day Blues 


“My laundry sends back my shirts with different 
buttons sewed on them.” 

“You don’t know when you are well off. My laundry 
sends back my buttons with different shirts sewed on 
them.” a wa 


Star Gazing 


“Now, boys,” said the teacher, “tell me the signs of 
the zodiac. You first, Thomas.” 

“Taurus, the Bull.” 

“Right! Now, you, Harold, another one.” 

“Cancer, the Crab.” 

“Right again. And now it’s your turn, Albert.” 

The boy looked puzzled, hesitated a moment and 
then blurted out: ““Mickey, the Mouse.” 

eee 


Not For Sale 


Fair Customer: “I'd like to try on that hat over 
there.” 


Salesman: “I’m sorry, madam, but that is the lamp- 
shade.” 
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Obstacle Course 


A Yankee tourist was sightseeing in London. They 
took him aboard the old battleship Victory, which was 
Lord Nelson’s flagship in several of his famous naval 
triumphs. An English sailor escourted the Yank over 
the vessel, and coming to a raised brass tablet on the 
deck, he said, as he reverently removed his hat: 

“Ere, sir, is the spot where Lord Nelson fell.” 

“Oh, is it?” replied the American blankly. “Well, 
that’s nothing. I nearly tripped on the durned thing 
myself.” 

eee 


Tell Tale Face 


“Jimmie,” said the teacher, “why don’t you wash 
your face? I can see what you had for breakfast this 


morning.” 
“What was it?” 
“Eggs.” 
“Wrong, teacher. That was yesterday.” 
eee 
Quiz Kid 


Teacher: “Johnny, can you tell me what a waffle is?” 
Johnny: “Yes’m; it’s a pancake with a nonskid 
tread.” 
ee ee 


All Alone 


Teacher: “What is a cannibal, Johnny?” 
Johnny: “I don’t know.” 
Teacher: “Well, if you ate your Father and Mother, 
what would you be?” 
Johnny: “An orphan.” 
eee 
A Pertinent Question 
Prof.: “Before we begin the examination are there. 
any questions?” 
Frosh: ‘“‘What’s the name of this course?” 
eee 
A Perfect Excuse 
Little Marion, 4 years old, was busy ironing her 
dolly’s new gown one Sunday. 
Her nurse remonstrated, “Don’t you know it’s a 
sin for any work to begin on the Sabbath?” : 
Marion looked up calmly and answered, “Now 
don’t you suppose the good Lord knows that this 
little iron ain’t hot?” 
e @¢ e@ 
Where There’s Smoke 
Professor: Correct this sentence: “Before any 
damage could be done, the fire was put out by the 
volunteer fire department.” 
Boy: “The fire was put out before any damage 
could be done by the volunteer fire department.” 
eee 
Lesser of Two Evils 


Jones had a very homely wife, but on all his travels 
he took her along. To a friend he said, “I have to take 
her along — it’s better than kissing her goodbye.” 
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. . . basic to success . . . only you can develop these qualities in your students, the 
future workers in our business world. To help you make your teaching more effective, 
more dynamic, Coronet Films offers a unique series of instructional motion pictures. 
These specialized films cut time now devoted to routine lectures and demonstrations— 
permit you personally to stress important skills and techniques. 


Each Coronet Film is designed to stimulate interest in the study unit as well as 
provide graphic information. Whatever commercial subject you teach, there’s a 
Coronet instructional film ready to meet your needs. Write today for a complete 
catalog that covers all of these studies: 


BOOKKEEPING ECONOMICS 

TYPING GENERAL BUSINESS 
DICTATION CONSUMER EDUCATION 
TRANSCRIPTION OFFICE PRACTICE 
BUSINESS LAW LETTER WRITING 


Coronet Filims Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Bookkeeping Wall Chart No. 6— The Book- 
keeping Cycle. (Released in 1949.) This is the 
sixth of a series of six bookkeeping wall charts in three 
colors produced by the George F. Cram Company, Inc. 
The titles of the other five charts are as follows: Chart 
No. 1— Recording and Posting the Opening Entry; 
Chart No. 2 — Journalizing, Posting, and Preparing a 
Trial Balance; Chart No. 3 — Work Sheet and Finan- 
cial Statements; Chart No. 4—~ Closing the Ledger 
for a Service Business; and Chart No. 5 — Adjust- 
ing the Ledger. 

Summary. Chart No. 6 includes business papers and 
a graphic summary of the journal, the ledger, the trial 
balance, the work sheet, the profit and loss statement, 
the balance sheet, the adjusting and closing entries, 
and the post-closing trial balance. Arrows are used 
to show the step-by-step procedure for completing the 
bookkeeping cycle. The chart is 48” x 52” and may be 
read from the rear of the average classroom. 

Recommended Use. Chart No. 6 may be used in the 
following ways: (1) to introduce the bookkeeping cycle, 
(2) concurrently with the daily lessons, and (3) as 
periodic reviews of the bookkeeping cycle or any phase 
of it. 


Sale. The bookkeeping wall charts may be purchased 
from the George F. Cram Company, Inc., 730 East 
Washington Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. The 
complete set of six charts may be had in a choice of 
five types of mountings ranging from $66.50 to $88.00. 
For further information write the George F. Cram 
Company, Inc. 

Retail Credit — Behind the Scenes. (Released 
in 1949.) This is a silent, 35-mm. filmstrip that consists 
of 72 frames. The filmstrip is accompanied by a com- 
plete written commentary that may be read in 30 
minutes. 


Summary. The purpose of this filmstrip is to explain 
in detail the procedure involved in the establishment 
and control of the retail store charge account. Topics 
related to retail credit included in the filmstrip are: 
(1) the interview, (2) taking the application, (3) order- 
ing the investigation, (4) a tour of the credit bureau, 
(5) approving the account, (6) setting up the records 
on the new account, (7) “Charga-Plate” and shoppin 
card, (8) what happens in the sales department, (9 
authorizing purchases, and (10) accounts receivable and 
collections. As each topic is discussed, the system of 
recording and filing related to the topic is explained and 
illustrated. The various types of equipment used to 
handle charge accounts are shown in the filmstrip. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in retail merchandising, bookkeeping, filing, and 
secretarial practice. It may also be used in college or 
adult classes in credits and collections. 

Sale. “Retail Credit — Behind The Scenes” may be 
purchased from the Audio-Visual Extension Service, 
City College Midtown Business Center, 430 West 50th 
Street, New York 19, New York. The selling price for 
the filmstrip and the commentary is $10. 
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Earning Money While Going to School. 
(Released in 1950.) This film was produced by Coronet 
Instructional Films with the collaboration of Dr. Carrol] 
A. Nolan, associate professor of business education, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. It is a one- 
reel sound motion picture with a showing time of ap- 
proximately 10 minutes. 


Summary. The film portrays the various jobs that are 
available to high school students interested in part-time 
work and tells how valuable experience can be gained 
by those employed as part-time workers. Selection of 
the right kind of part-time work can be a great help to 
students in many ways. Bill, employed part-time as a 
clerk in a book store, tells how his job has helped him 
to get along with people, to understand better the rela- 
tionship between his school work and his work on the 
job, to enjoy his school work more, and to appreciate 
the benefits received from his work. He also relates the 
difficulties he encountered when his work began to inter- 
fere with his school studies and his hours of recreation. 
The film stresses the point that although a part-time 
job may seem desirable to many students, there are 
several factors that should be taken into consideration 
before students decide to accept part-time work. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in high school courses in guidance, salesmanship, and 
distributive education. 

Sale and Rental. “Earning Money While Going to 
School” may be secured from Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The net prices to educational institutions are $45 for a 
black-and-white print and $90 for a color print. For 
rental purposes contact your nearest Coronet rental 
library. 


Watson Wakes Up. (Released in 1946.) This is 
a 16-mm. sound film produced by the Princeton Film 
Center for the Savings Banks of New York State. It 
may be shown in approximately 15 minutes. 


Summary. The story of this film centers around an 
average American couple, Mr. Walter Watson and his 
wife. Mr. Watson encounters some difficulty in balanc- 
ing his family budget and decides to ask his boss for 
a raise. Worry over how to approach his boss carries 
Watson into a fantasy through which he learns that 
foolish spending is draining the contentment that 
accompanies the security of a life untroubled by 
financial worries. Watson finally realizes that better 
planning and systematic saving each payday would 
and could be the real keys to financial security. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for any group 
of high school students. It would be particularly 
interesting to high school classes in general business 
and consumer economic problems. 

Rental. ‘“‘Watson Wakes Up” may be obtained from 
the Savings Banks Association of the State of New 
York, 110 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
Free rental to schools in the state of New York and a 
—_ of $3.50 for schools outside the state of New 

ork. 
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Your Family Budget. (Released in 1949.) This 
i6-mm. sound film available in color and black and 
white was produced by Coronet Instructional Films. 
Mary E. Weathersby, head of Homemaking Education 
Department, Mississippi State College, State College, 
Mississippi, acted as collaborator, and Dr. Elvin 5S. 
yster, chairman of the Department of Business Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, was 
technical advisor. The film may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. The primary purpose of this film is to 
explain and demonstrate the value of planning a family 
budget. The procedure to be followed by any family in 
preparing a budget is outlined and demonstrated in this 
film. The film emphasizes that all members of the 
family should be consulted when the budget is prepared 
or revised. The importance of a budget to the well 
being and general happiness of the family is explained 
and demonstrated in this film. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for any group 
of high school students. It would be particularly 
interesting to classes in general business and consumer 
economic problems. 

Sale and Rental. “Your Family Budget” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a 
black-and-white print is $45 and for color $90. For 
rental purposes contact your regular film rental library. 


Life of Nomad People. (Released in 1949.) This 
one reel, 16-mm. sound film available in color or black 
und white was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films with Dr. Wallace R. McConnell, professor of 
geography, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, acting as 
collaborator. It may be shown in 10 minutes. 

Summary. ‘This film shows the simple life of the 
people who live in the desert. It explains the influence 
desert tribes have had on the course of history and 
emphasizes that many of our traditions and cultural 
roots can be traced directly to these desert people. The 
film explains and illustrates the daily routine followed 
by the average family of the desert tribes. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in economic geography. 

Sale and Rental. “Life of Nomad People” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price is $45 for 
a black-and-white print and $90 for color. For rental 
purposes contact your regular film rental library. 


Buying Processed Foods. (Released in 1949.) 
This silent $5-mm. filmstrip, available in color, is one 
of the five filmstrips in a series entitled, ““The Market 
Basket Series.” It is sponsored by Household Finance 
Corporation. It contains 39 frames. 


Summary. The primary objective of this filmstrip is 
to point out the advantages and disadvantages of 
buying such processed foods as cereals, flours, canned, 
frozen, and dried foods. The film points out the follow- 
ing factors to consider when buying cereals: (1) form, 
(2) nutrition, (3) use, and (4) price. When buyin 
flour, the film emphasizes the following points: (1) 
type, (2) nutrition, (3) use, and (4) price. A discussion 
of grade labels on canned foods’ is also included in the 
filmstrip. A lecture manuscript is available to be read 
while the filmstrip is being shown. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in consumer economic problems and 
home economics. 

Sale and Rental. “Buying Processed Foods” may be 
purchased from Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. The 


selling price is $6. Free rental from Household Finance 
Corporation. 
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As Others See You. (Released in 1948.) This 
silent, 35-mm., filmstrip is one of a series of five film- 
strips on etiquette. The titles of the other four film- 
strips in this series are: (1) “Home Ground,” (2) 
“School Spirit,” (3) “Table Talk,” and (4) “Stepping 
Out.” The filmstrips are produced by Pathescope 
Company of America, Inc. for McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. It correlates with the textbook “Man- 
ners Made Easy.” 


Summary. The primary purpose of the filmstrip is 
to provide students with a guide to teen-age etiquette. 
The points emphasized in this filmstrip are: (1) posture, 
(2) health, (8) cleanliness, (4) grooming, and (5) 
expression. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for any 
group of high school students. It would be particularly 
interesting to classes in secretarial office practice. 


Sale. “‘As Others See You” may be purchased from 
Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 
The selling price for an individual filmstrip is $4.50. 
The complete set of five filmstrips sells for $20.00. 


Pathways to Profits. (Released in 1948.) This 
35-mm. sound-slide film was produced by the Jam 
Handy Organization for the National Cash Register 
Company. It may be shown in approximately 30 
minutes. 


Summary. This filmstrip is divided into two parts. 
Part 1 explains and demonstrates the following four 
objectives of a successful retail business: (1) Make 
customers think of buying from you; (2) Make cus- 
tomers like to buy from you; (3) Make customers want 
to buy more from you; and (4) Make customers want 
to come back to you. 

Part 2 emphasizes the fifth objective of a successful 
retail business — know where you stand now. The 
importance of adequate records is emphasized in the 
second part. 

Recommended Use. High school and adult classes in 
distributive education would find this filmstrip inter- 
esting and helpful. It could also be used to advantage 
in bookkeeping and general business classes. 


Sale and Rental. “Pathways to Profits” may be 
purchased from the National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. The selling price is $7.50. Free rental 
from the National Cash Register Company. 


“A” for Achievement. (Released in 1949.) 
This 16-mm. sound film was produced by RKO Pathe, 
Inc. for the Savings Banks Association. It may be 
shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. The story centers around Tim, a student 
at Alexander Wilson High School, who was not too 
happy when he drew the subject of the savings banks 
for his term paper in his civics class. Tim had hoped 
for something with the high polish of a fire engine or 
the mystery and adventure surrounding a newspaper. 
Tim decided to do some research on the subject of 
the savings bank. He learned how savings banks 
differ from other banks, how they have withstood the 
test of time, and how they have helped to develop 
thrift into an American habit. Tim also discovered 
that the banks invest the money entrusted to them in 
carefully selected mortgage loans, public enterprises, 
and responsible private industry. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for classes 
in general business on the ninth-grade level. 

Rental. “‘A for Achievement” may be obtained from 
the Motion Picture Division, The Savings Bank As- 
sociation of the State of New York, 110 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. Free rental in New 
York State. For other states the rental price is $10. 
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FIFTH EDITION 


Applied 


Business 


Arithmetic 


Besides the five-step learning pattern, 
this book covers a wide range of sub- 
ject matter that progresses from the 
simple to the more complex in graded 
sequence. Easy principles come first 
and more difficult principles come 
later. To prepare the student for 
complex problems. the subordinate 
skills and knowledges are presented 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


By CURRY 
and PIPER 


early so that when a difficult prin- 
ciple is taught, the student has 
already learned everything except 
the one new principle. Through- 
out the book there is constant 
emphasis on speed, accuracy, and 
application. Extra drill material and 
extra problems are included in the 
appendix. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Alabamans Meet 























Mrs. Sarah C, 
Hornung 


Benjamin R. 
Haynes 


The sixth annual meeting of the Alabama 
Association of Business Colleges was held at 
the Whitley Hotel in Montgomery on Octo- 
ber 8, with the president, Mrs. Sarah C. 
Hornung (principal, 20th Century Business 
College, Mobile) presiding. The principal 
speakers were C. Dick Carmack, senior 
training officer, Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education Division, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and Silas W. Garrett, director of 
Vocational Education of Public Schools, 
Montgomery County. New officers and 
directors were elected as follows: president, 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, president, Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham; vice-presi- 
dent, A. M. Bruce, president, The Massey 
Business College, Birmingham; secretary- 
treasurer, B. R. Winstead, manager, Gads- 
den Business College, Gadsden; and direc- 
tors, F. A. McCartney, president, Anniston 
Business College, Anniston; E. E. Anderson, 
principal, Anderson Business College, De- 
catur; W. H. Foster, manager, Draughon’s 
Business College, Birmingham; and Mrs. 
Hornung. 

°° ee e 


Annual Typewriting Championship Contest 


The second annual Typewriting Champ- 
ionship Contest is scheduled for the students 
of Tennessee A. and I. State College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, on January 25, 1949. At 
this time Cortez W. Peters, world’s champion 
typist on the portable machine, will be the 
guest artist and chief judge. Mr. Peters 
gives an excellent performance on the type- 
writer — a delightful entertainment as well 
as inspirational for everyone. 


This presentation serves as an impetus for 
improvement in typewriting. The contest 
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is open to other students of the college, as 
well as the 250 majors in the Department of 
Business Education. 

Three loving cups will be awarded the 
three top typists. The contest will be 
directed by Mrs. M. Clay Pinkston, head of 
the Department of Business Education. 

The contest dates are as follows: Elimina- 
tions — January 22, 1950; Finals — 9:00 
A.M., Wednesday morning, January 25, 1950, 
College Auditorium. 

e * = 


Missouri State Meeting 


The commercial section of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association held its annual 
meeting in St. Louis on Friday, November 
4. Vera B. Meyer, Hadley Technical High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri, served as chair- 
man. 

Dr. Peter L. Agnew, assistant dean, 
School of Education, New York University, 
New York, was the speaker. After his 
address there was an open discussion. 

The new chairman is Fred Green, Kansas 
City Junior College, Kansas City; the new 
vice-chairman is Mrs. Janet Morris of 
Clayton High School, Clayton; and the new 
secretary is Donald Tira, Southeast High 
School, Kansas City. 


ne jj ae 
Margaret Feely and Rea Lyons 


The faculty and students of Steinmetz 
High School, Chicago, Illinois, were saddened 
by the almost simultaneous deaths on 
October 3 of two of their business teachers, 
Miss Margaret Feely and Miss Rea Lyons. 

Before going to Steinmetz High School in 
November of 1934, Miss Feely had pre- 
viously taught at Manley High School, 
Schurz High School, and was a registration 
clerk at Crane College. She was business 
advisor of the school paper, the Steinmetz 
Star, and also sponsored the civic ticket sales 
at Steinmetz. 

Miss Lyons went to Steinmetz High 
School in 1935 from Von Steuben High 
School. She previously taught at Hibbard 
Elementary School. For several years 
Miss Lyons sponsored the clean-up cam- 
paign. 

Many students, visiting Steinmetz after 
graduation, have mentioned how well both 
teachers had prepared them for the business 
world. The work cf both teachers was 
greatly appreciated and will be remembered 
by all who knew them. 
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NEW 
fitth edition 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recom- 
mended for the first course in a complete 
program of distributive education or for a 
single basic general course of selling. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is written 
in an interesting style. It takes full ad- 
vantage of visual illustrations with plenty of 
case examples taken from actual selling 
situations. The questions and problems 
lend themselves to regular classroom in- 
struction and are particularly useful to 
teachers who are handling students doing 
part-time selling. Emphasis is not only 
placed on selling of merchandise but also 
on the development of a pleasing per- 
sonality and the ability to sell oneself. This 
well-rounded book is suitable for the kind 
of course that well might be taught to all 
students. 


Fundamentals of Selling 


Here are four important 
features: 


1. The fundamental principles of sell- 
ing are applied to all types of sales 
activities. 

2. Adequate attention is given to such 
specialized mediums of selling as ad- 
vertising, letters, display, telephone, 
and radio. 


3. Personality development is woven 
into the course so that all students 
will benefit from its study even 
though they may not become sales- 
men. 


4. The rich cases, projects, and dis- 
cussion material have been drawn 
from actual experiences in real selling 
situations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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POINTS OF EMPHASIS 


1. The development of knowledge 
of merchandise and services being 


sold. 


2. The development of effective sell- 
ing techniques. 


3. The development and applica- 
tion of the consumer viewpoint in- 
volving consumer satisfaction and 
services. 
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